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here the dignity and virtues af my 
friend if they had not already made 


be. I ſhould not fear tlie uſual re- 
Proaches caſt upon authors on that 


what Lam wont to fa for. them; 
that the perſons to whom boobs are 
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4 nity nh pombe of 1 
ing and probity, and the particular 
friends of the writer; and therefore 
tis not to be wondered at, if to ſuch 
perſons, and in ſuch caſes, gratitude 
nd IE ſpeak home: if they did not, 
eydhould-be neither wit, nor gra 
de. - al would alledge; thatas in- 
2S-ar d amid een us; co 


mi . aa RY 
ther men; ſo favours and 
| ndthir .Exeiteus:to:obſerve with 
more application, more ſincerĩty and 
]juſtice that deſert which( other ways) 
A 2 or oſcitance, or calumnies, 
night cauſe us to tegard but incuri- 
oully;. and with an ordinary and 
. and that therefore, tis not 
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ende er and e eee its parts; the 
I. Ar ee rupee of, mee 

1 Pag. 1. 
. n. Divers great: ingoneenicnacies; and kung gu 
1 4 e that * oh we \ uppolii yy of | 


| * Atheiſts 3. 

i. The fiſt proof, — the Botig ff . 

- WH God, from the beauty, immenſity, and ag 

| ol thecoſmical ſyſtem, or world 

5 ly. The ſecond Fe taken ſtom dhe == 

" defigns, « or ends, fo m ifeſtly appear) ig the 
FN xi of the world; P30 eſpecially en the 


| dency of objects, o the ſenſes-andifh- 
Serre in men and other animals ; and of. ſup- 
Pes or r for on ene and wants | 

| : -f 14801 12. 
| v. 11 * to three objections; obs Atheiſts, 
: vis. that there are inſuperable' difficulties at- 
E ending dur very notion, or conception oſ God. 
hat a great number of things happen out, which 
are directly contrary to the nature, and to the 
will, of the (ſuppoſed) Deity. that we have no 
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prooſa, nor any ive convic- 


ö "I 8, of the exifterice P. 29. 
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Power, ene of his Holineſs, — 
| wüpreſencr 4 4 1 Sui n. 2 48. 
VII. That there is a Div 3 Inſpediop ; or par: 
ticular Providen 2 ; every per- 
rg eee 
vin of th rights, a and the obligations, ar 1 
Sod and his creatures, from the relation iS is 
tween them. i in v virtue 50 his being our 7 ohh 
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; . of our | . phi" s obe the DL. a, or or 
fi om e queſtion is largely diſ- 
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cuſſed * 
K. Whit i the fecomp en ce of obedience, to the 
© Eiifions of Natural Reni LF ? or, of future | re- 
Wurde, and pünlimments; on What reaſons the 
20 Venere e Ao wunden WO 708 e 7þ 

XI. Concerning repentance, and vhether of its 
| on nature it doth expiate Un pores So 107. 
I. of liberty of conſcience, or that an ab{c ute 
=  Feetorn of 65 pinion; And in the manne? of Pi. 
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HIDES, SIGH FTE. akne & e N 2014: 


rr. L * Revealed Religion in gene- 
nun: why it was ſuperadded to 
| Natural nelignn, which bene und is) com- 
pleat without it. Pag. 121. 
II. Of particular Nevealed Religions, eſpecially 
the Chriſtian, and the uſual proof made of it, a 
new method of eſtabliſhing. the ve of 8 
Chhriſtian Reli gion, propoſed 131. 
III. Of the Ritual Part of the Chriſtian Religion; j 
e eee e ſo called 138. 
Of the judicial Part of our P or 
= prohibitions of Divorce and Polygamy ; 
and the laws concerning the manner, and the 
time of Divine worſhip ee Aten 
v. Of the Dogmatical or Dofrinal Part of Chriſ- 
- tianity 3 or the points of faith; and rules oi prac- 
toe, preſcribed to: us in Holy Seriptyre : that 
they 7 nee ee with the 
Laws of Nature . 21-06 ohfld 089 


_. the Hiſtorical Part of the Bible and of Chriſtia- 
nity. fitſt, that as the Holy Bible is the firſt of 
| books for its antiquity; ſo it ſolves divers great 
3; - dificalic(thnarraing the original of nations, 
am N in the * rites of re 


VI. Two r "POR to prove the verity of 1 
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| * * e difficulties are ho The elf | 10 
| - counted for ; 7 Whall, unaceountfable on 
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VIL-The-gwhoC the Old and New Te 

proved from the clear prophecies ol Moſes, of 

Daniel, and of our Saviour; wich have been 

5  (onotorioully) fulfilled: / this: point, being ve 
e e e ap b vindi. 

VFC 170. 

VIE That the books the. ed Teams, are 

certainly genuine, they could nat poſſibly be 

1 9 either by Maſts, or Hilleiab, or- by Ezra, 

door the Phariſeee; 2s Spincſa, 3 
| ; Atheilis. and Deiſis have ſuggeſtadl. 

* Two, primitive facts, by. which id 
. ofour Saviour, and the Apaſtles, are indubitably 
proved. thedalt; that the Evangelical Hiſtory 

. ->Coomtamied in the Goſpels, and Ads of the A- 

Poſtles) was never contradicted by any oppo- 

ite writing, or hiſtory, either of the; Jews, or of 

| A 1 who were employed to write 

I | ity. ; the ſecond, that the pro 
aa n ee, the Go 

d Fivift, and ſo univerſal. 9s evitdencatbere 
by very ſolid proofs, that unleſa the miracles | 
. th dur Saviour, the Apoſtles, and other 

6 dad den —— incon · 


1 CONTENTS. 
2 Gd) Loi 
N | ate er by -the- Jews or Gentiles. three 
+ vefleRion#ion the forege 
ſiceratiens; vir, chat they are not applicable 
te 4 '@ther"religiori (chat we know of) but 
| — — Gn rr ut 
as © man teſtimony : : [yet the degree of probability 
& — av neceſſurily perſuiades 2 fair benfoner, 
i- and an honeſt mind. laſtly, that Faith i an act 
8 of the human underſtanding, aſſenting to con- 
ſe  vincing reaſons : faith not generated by argu- 
- ment, or reaſon, is but pretence and impoſture, 
not faith but infidelity , P . 198. 
X. This ſection begins to anſwer che objections 
that have been ſuggeſted by Infidels,, againſt 

_ Chillianiry. as, firſt, that the ſtyle of the Sa- 
"cred Books is exotic, old, uncouth, and even 
bald, trivial, ruſtic, ridiculous: that for and but 
and other ſuch like particles of ſpeech, are not 
(ſometimes) well followed by the ſenſe; in in 
ſhort, they are (in theſe books) improperly (or 
non-ſenſically) uſed. < ary. eg BIT 2 
XI. To the objection concerning contradi ions, 
improbable tales, and flat impoſlibilities, (ſaid 
io be) ſound in Scripture. to the (great) objec- 
tion of the Jews; that the Moſaic Law is eſta- 
_ 'Vliſhed in terms, that plainly imply it was ne- 
Ver to. be . 5 236. 
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e common to ne e = 
| gion is that farther: manifeſtation of the J 
il. or worſhip of God; which God himſelfhab made 1 
to us in holy ſcriptùre : or if there be am] ont if 
divine revelation — jg; Ain known to- 6 
 Tinds-twimhethorae call eee ſorts "2 
deen ar very dais in ome weighty-res 
ſpects. 4 21 3 27 15 1 5 
For the evidence or proofs of natural rel 
are mere; and alſo more certain nnen 
able: the;particulars alſo of which ĩt conſiſts pate af 
| ore importance than either the evi ” 
culars of revealed religion are. | 
A | | 


iy r | 
5 k AS 
2 2 or NATURAL AND UAE 
The proofs orie of natural religion, ve 


6 ſhall ſee by and by, are all of them ſuch things 2 
are apparent to our ſenſes; or are deduced by 
undeniable infallible” conſequence from ſenfibk 
things. and the particulars of this part, or ſort, | 
 offreligion, are ſuch as theſe; the exiſtence or being 
of God, a divine inſpection or providence, the 
diſtinction of moral good and evil, prayers, liberty | 
of wilt and action, repentance, rewards and pu. 
niſhments after this preſent life : all of them, thing 


of the greateſt poſſible weight and moment. al 


_ theſe. indeed are alſo affirmed, and confirmed by 
revealed religion; but Wy; are ot, 2 parts 
are knowable by aer light a adde, without 
our needing any particular or expreſs revelation of 
them from God. the true and proper parts of 
revealed religion, are only ſuch things as reaſon, 
of itſelſ, or by itſelf, cannot know that they be- 
long to the nature of God, or that they are any part 
of his will, or of that worſhip which he expect; 
from us. ſuch as ſacrifices, ſacraments, ſtated and 
determiniate times and days of worſhip and peni- 
© tence, particular rules about marriages and di- 
vorces ; with others the like. 


The evidences: or proofs of revealed. SEM | 

3 40 all depend on the fidelity of thoſe perſons, who 
have tranſmitted to us, in writing or by tradition, WW + 
_ the: memorials of thoſe tranſactions and times; . 
1 


and on the diſcretion of our anceſtors,in examining 


128 


e or | ſuffered them e for . 


by Wl current. every body muſt confeſs, that we cannot 
ble babe that indubitable evidence, either of the ſide 


lity or prudence of thoſe who have happened to 


ng live beſore us; that we have of ſenſible things, or 
he il ofthe clear deductions made by our reaſon from 
ty ſenſiblethings : and conſequently that natural reli 
. gion has a greater certainty, to us, than revealed. 3 


though it is true alſo, that we may have, nay 
actually have, ſuch proofs of the prudence” and 
faithfulneſs of thoſe, from whom we have received 
revealed religion; that we cannot make any rea- 


ey ſonable doubt of it, but may, and en wen 

ut Wl fully and perfectly in it. 

of B In w 1. C natural Nga hem : 
of 


revealed : RIO punt RE EINE 1 


on, ticulars or parts. | 

de- 2. The inconveniencesand abſardtesthat fol. 

art low on the ſuppoſitions of atheiſttts. 
1 The ſoundation of all religion, whether natural 

1 


or revealed, is the belief of the exiſtence or being of 
God: chat is to ſay, of a moſt powerful and wiſe 
mind, which at firſt contrived,and. made the world, 
and will-at laſt account een or will ene 6 I 
onal part of his creation. in 0 *; SH — ; | | 

If this be not ſo, faithfulneſs to our en _ 
agreements or oaths, juſtice and beneficence, and 
all other virtues ſo called, are but ſo; many weak- 
neſſes and follies ; but ſnares for rogues to catch 
a A2 
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one's 
it is every 8 

; N felf in 
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to pro „ ingrati be any thing 
jr ey life, — or if there theſe. 
— ans life 
b Eden. in this: is ih ee — ware 


we may have 
. WwW 5 + * ular perſons, 
Jone, 


it has 'been 
5 we have nei unkind cannot ſubſiſt 
world ef mankind 
„ eee 


truth, 
3 but 
8: 
— _ \who beholds Cy 2 
| 1 every wan Our ene n, and a 
vill zudge 7 kn anon recap 4 W 
| -D mor 8 * 3-48 
hoſtile d 
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1 1 we „bene is every 
Ti ancks:» 


rderly, and beauti- 
way a == amiſs + or deformed, 
: ay s nothing 1 
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but the undue actions of wicked men. this only 

is deformity of the world, is wholly taken away, fo 
if ſoon as ever we ſuppoſe a God, ind laſt judge: 

his WI for by giving to every ons at laſt their due deſert, 

if weir due reward and due puniſhment, the order 

1 and beauty ofthe world is reſtored, it immediately 

he becomes all of a piece, all of it orderly; or abit 

dy ſhould be. therefore if God is not, we muſt- fay, 

ne WI that the inſenſible parts of the world, which are 


void of reaſon and Sees all do their office, all ; 
excellently fill their-places,are are exact in their order 
and regularity; but the reaſonable part thereof is 
not only, generally, out of order, but is. to con- 
tinue ſo for 1 7 without either 20" or re- 
compence. 2} ll 
Bad news, Rey i- one odd, at 44, 
this virtue were always man's wiſdom and in- 
tereſt ; one would' rejoice at it, that the gerierous - 
and ſincere, the juſt and beneficent,eſpecially thoſe - 
that have been ſo in very difficult caſes,” might 
not at laſt loſe all their merit; might not be 
levelled; for ever, in the duſt, oblivion, and inſen>___ 
| ation, with the ungrateful and malicious; with 
the falſeand injurious, and other diſturbers of the 
ſelicity and repoſe of human life. therefore let 
us inquire carefully, it being alſo. ſo weighty a 
matter, what may be ſaid on both ſides: whether 
worthy and well · deſerving men ate without all 
hope; whether there be no true wiſdom, or deſert, 
dut only in-Candeſtine-creachery, or in open vil- 
\ A 3 


a © 7 S ©®) 


— 
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T 0 U 410141 anD-. 
Fre) wrong · and verily Lam content, that i 
be ſo thought; if our evidences of the being of God, 
be not as convincing as our occaſions for his wiſ 
dem and power, and the deformity of the ſtate 


* 


2 ee guns, f the being of 
DR nies, there: ny we and all 
powerful mind. whom we. call God; we may con- 
ider, firſt, the admirable, and, in 

order and goodlineſs of the whole world,. and of 
the parts, diſtinctly conſidered, of which it conſiſt. 
heaven, earth, the: ſeas, animals, vegetables, mi- 
nerals, = whatever elſe i is found in the world, 


mich we.cannot. eee 
n e they da; together, make,” * world, 


eee een be ere n 
28 you alter any thing, by your imagination, pre- 


Jently it appears to you deformed ; iſ not in it· 


ſelf; yet as it is a patt of the world: either the 
thing itſelf is deformed, by the change made, or 
ſuppoſed, in it; ar it is leſs beautiful and uſeſul, 
a5 it ig a part of the world. we aſk now, from 
what cauſe or author, could ſuch à ſurpriſing 
regularity and elegance proceed? are we not 
taught by experience, that wherever we ſee regu- 
Au and elegant effects, it was ſome wile artiſt that 
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inſtance given in the whole world, and throughout- 
2 artific 
effect, conſiſting of an inſinite number of graces 


and rarities, that was produced by blind, cbun- 


ſelleſs, unthinking chance? doth not all expe- 
rience-acquaint us, that the effects of meer chance, 
are rude miſhapen births; and that only counſel 
ln e e veiled ava 


all-powerful, all-wiſe mind,uſually defigned by this 
name ot word GOD, who gave beginning to the 
world, and to all the happy kinds ae. 10 oy 
ductions, of which-it conſiſts. | 
- But ſee what ſome anſwer here. it is Per, 1 | 


both for indurance and ſtrength. and for the beauty 
and-order of the whole, and of the chief parts: of 
it; and noart-or counſel could. have deſigned, or 


made a more. admirable pile: but ſeeing this pre- 


ſent ſorm, which we call the world, was one of 
the poſſible forms, into which matter, or bodies, 
might be hurled by motion, why might it not as 
yell fall, into this order and form of itſelf; as be 
diſpoſed into it, by a deſigning mind, whom men 
baveagreed to call God? it is but ſuppoſing, that, 


the-matter of which the world conſiſts, was from, WM 


all eternity in motion; if we do but ſuppoſe this, 
, n n 


leffed, much lef nn l 


s? theſe things being ſo, we reaſonably/believe, i 
eee ee 1 


or r any: 
. 
. inp ſat r a tegular and nde 
which * e ml ated el e of 
cal fyſtem or world, would, nay muſt, of courſe 


| ariſe, fiom the perpetual ſhiſtings and change of 
_ placeandfigure,happening to bodies or matter, in an 


afinite time. chance and motion, in an infinite 
time, by inflnito rials and changes of form and 
place, will produce the moſt abſolute and perfect 
effects and forms; no leſs than wiſdom and a de- 
ſigning mind can: all the difference is, that wiſ- 
dom produces them, whenever and as often as 
it will; but chance can do it, only by endleſſy 
multiplied trials and infinite changes, which, at laſt, 
will produce any thing, and every thing. this is 
the ſum of what Leucippus, and Democritus, and 
Epicurus, and after them, Lueretius has ſaid. 
I ſhall grant, that while weconfider the matter, 


only in general, it bas ſome faint appearance of like- 
likood, that, in infinite time, by infinite trials and 


changes, matter or bodies may undergo all poſ- 
ſible forms, and, conſequently, this preſent form 
which” we call the world. but, when we come to 


| . l _ our looſe, general notions and conceptions, 


icular examples and inſtances, then we per- 


=— Gee clearly, that a regular, artificial, or beautiful 


effect, can never be cauſed by meer chance: and 
_ in —— by infinite changes and trials, 


* Ws cn ES LE bo I RE 


nus, will ——— the peipetasl 


changes of figure and place, that muſt bappen to 4 


firſt matter, dy meanzof an eternal motion : and 


the coſmical ſyſtem or world being one of thoſe 
ann eee erer 


the workl. t b well; 1 % per eee few 
plain Queſtions hereupon. gold is one oſ the poſſible 
forms of earthſſdr it is one ofthe metals into which 
the earthis turned, either by the ſun's warmth, or 
by the ſubterranean 'fires; the effigies of King 
William, and the arms of England, Scotland, and- 


Ireland,are forrs-of which goldis capable : Taſk; 


will the infinite time and changes, which theſe 
men ſay could generate the world, produce in the 
heart of the earth à great golden pot, euriouſly 1 
wrought without and within, filled with 100,000 

guineas; having on them the effigies of King 
and Ireland? alt time will never actually produce 
this event, Epicurus and Lucretius themſelves - 
being made the judges : and yet every one ſees, it 
either has, or ſhall happen, if their account of the 
original of the world be true; for it is one of the 
poſlible forms of matter, and therefore infinite time 
and trials muſt needs, according to their principles, 
have produced it, or hereafter will produce it. 


| 2 thats ver wholly i wren of the Greek 
tongue, and of the Mathematics, being ordered to 
write down in a bock any non · ſenſical words that 
x mould occur to bia mind 3 it is, 1 Sex 8 Tad 
fon ſhould happen to W ars into. proper Greek 
the Dioptrics of Mr. des Cartes, or ſome other 
very learned and abſtruſe book in the Mathematics, | 
but, will infinite time or trials Ever actually per 
form this wonder? how many ſuch caſes and in 
ſtances might be pot. that ſeem, to only a gene- 
ral conſidera poſſible chances in the nature 
of things; and yet no length of time, or multipli 
x of trials, ſhall ever bring them to paſs : nor 
will the diſciples of Epicurus and Lucretius, give 
ſuch a juſt occaſion of laughter and ſcorn; as to 
| pretend that any trials or time will, actually and 
indeed, produce them, by meer chance. how much 
leſs therefore, ought they to have ſaid, that. the 
whole world, fo crouded with. wonders, and beau- 
ties, as it is, and requiring an infinity of, happy 
chances, more than are needſul to the events be- 
ſote · mentioned, ſnould be the effect ofmeer chance 
it is the judicious remark of a learned. heathen; q 


| * i they tell us, fays he, that meer chance made this 


immenſe and goodly world, I demand therefore, 
why, in ſo long time, it has not framed a city, 
or ſo much as a temple, or houſe, which, every 
one ſees, were ſo much eaſier to come by chance! 
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Farther, why have they not conſidered; that if 
this coſmical ſyſtem, or world, - aroſe, from only 
the diſorderly toſſings of matter and bodies, which 
rouled-at length by meer chance, into the prove 
forms and kinds which make up the world: as it 
came into this order, by ſuch a marvellous and un- 
parallel d chance; ſo too it would have preſently 
ruſhed into the firſt diſorder and confuſion. of its 
parts, without a governing and preſiding mind to 
preſerve-its preſent ſtate and form? if the world - 
be nothing, but (as Epicureans ſay) one of the 
tranſient gambols of chance; nothing but ſuch an 
accidental form, as flying clouds are, which for a- 
moment have ſome reſemblance to a horſe, a 
caſtle, a tree, or ſuch like: a new chance would 
quickly have diſarayed all its order, defaced all its 
beauties and-glories: it would have laſted but 2 
ſew moments, not thouſands of years; and that too, 

without any the leaſt diminution or decay of its 

beauty, ſtrength; or parts. let the muſe of Lucretius 

ſing never ſo ſweetly, be his verſe never ſo delicate 

and lofty, ſhe will never ſo far inchant any but 

ſools as to make them believe contrary to their 

eee the plain deductions from experĩ - 

ce. but univerſal experience doth vouch i it, chat 

the imperfect beauty and order, that are at any time 

cauſed by chance, decay as faft by the ſame un- 

| conſtant cauſe, as they were made: they have no 
. manner of ſtability, nor indeed can have; becauſe | 
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the rom nem; their cauſe, to be. alway 
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| <auſe-of the world was not a blind chance, but 2 
maſt cunſhmmate imiſliery ant payer penn All 

" All-knowing, and unſpeakable Mind. 
gk The ſecond. . n of the being 


+ + 


e eden that dogs men take, 
V bad ont ſome. other cauſe of the world, and to 
exclude God. of theſe, the moſt ridiculous are the 

Who have made themſelves ſeorned 


—_— 


dee the other ſects ofatheiſm faw. plainly, this 
a not be: that tis contradicted by experience, 
ate of thing i therefore they have fixed 

sccounts of a, difieuty, of which 

"as. ſo much deſired to get rid. ſome: of chem 
that the world, and all the ſorts: and kinds 
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re; they had no'cauſe at all, but were without all 
deginning, and ſhall have no end. others chuſe to 


fay; thut all things have come to be as they are, 
by nature: the natural tendencies of firſt matter 
or bodies, were fufficient to generate the world 


without a God. the'laws of motion which are na- 


tural to bodies, gradually, and yet neceſſarily, by 
ſteps ſſow and obſcure, and yet not abſolutely un- 


difcoverable by diligent inquirers, generated firſt _ 
the general elements of things, and the greater 
| parts of the world, and afterwards the other parts 
of it. Iſnall propound thereſore an argument, that 

vill equally deftroy the pretences of theſe two ſorts 
of atheiſts; and alſo will be a further confutation 


of the Epicureans. 
The world, ſay ey was from acer 1 it 
had no cauſe at all; nor ſhall have any end; 


elſe it aroſe from nature, that is, from the 1 


of motion, which are natural to bodies or matter. 


but if we can ſhow them, that there are in the 
world, and in all the parts of it, innumerable aims, 


ends, and deſigns, plainly intended, and moſt hap- 
pily and dextrouſly obtained; there will be a ne- 
cellity of conſeſſing a deſigning mind, a wiſe con- 


triver, an arliſt and architect admirable in know- 
ledge- and power. no cauſe, ſay they; or only 
the natural laws' of motion, that is, the connate 


and blind tendencies of bodies : but if I ſhow you 


in the work, a vaſt number of undeniable deſigne, * 


_ that not only evince a contriver or maker, 


B 
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. NATURAL AND ; 
| but a maker abounding in beneficent and gracious 
| purpoſes and intentions, toward the rational and 
 - ſenſible part of his work, it will be then in vain to 

talk of no cauſe, or only of blind undeſigning ten | 
dencies, how natural ſoever to bodies you may 
ſeign them to be. for though theſe laws of motion 

ſio much talkt of, are found to be, for a great part of 
them, meer miſtakes; and were they never ſo 

- true, they are by much teo general to produce ſo 
much as any one of the effects imputed to them: 
yet I will not now inſiſt on either of thoſe mol 
juſt exceptions, but will take it for granted, that 
F. _. there are ſome certain laws of motion, or natur: 
. tendencies. of bodies; I will content myſelf to 

| ſhow, that thoſe tendencies or laws have been di · 
rected by an all-wiſe Mind, to purpoſes and ends, 

-__ _ equally. gracious and wiſe. what avails it to tal 

ol laus of motion, and natural tendencies, if theſe 

are ſo few, and general, that they can no more 

4 produce a regular effect, much leſs an infinite num- 

ber of ſuch effects as have excellent deſigns and 
ends, than meer chance can? bodies are found to | 

_ deſcend, by a natural gravitation, toward the 
_ — earth's center; can four or five ſuch tendencies 28 

| this, make the world and all the parts of it, that 
are plainly meant and directed to ſo many admi- 

_ rable purpoſes ? The unſpeakable Creator of al 
things, has made a very dextrous uſe and applicati 
dn of ſome tendencies of matter, that are conſe- 

Aàuent perhaps on the very nature of matter; thoſ 


* 


— 
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tendencies could never, alone, have produced any 


nd thing either regular or uſeſul, but He by directing : 
to and applying them, has raiſed a world worthy of his 
en- viſdom and goodneſs : -hereupon ſome conceited 

ay Wl and unhappy wits, defirous themſelves to ſeem | 
on gods, when they deſerve not the name of men, 

of pretend to frame the world by only thoſe laws of 

fo motion, and tendencies natural to bodies, without 

o the concurrence or help of Gog. but their folly, I 

n: fay, is plainly diſcovered by this; that there arean 

oll infinity of purpoſes, aims, deſigns, and ends, ſo 
at WW viſible in the parts of the world, in the very leaſt 
of them, that we can no more aſcribe them to blind 


counſelleſs tendencies, or to no cauſe at all, tan 


i- ve can to chance and hap-hazard, which we have 
s,- before proved cannot be the cauſe: of them. but iſ 


before I ſpeak concerning the defigns and ends, ſo 


e plainly intended, in the parts of the world, I will 
e put a queſtion to theſe naturaliſts, to which when 


they can make a tolerable anſwer, I promiſe them 
to give them no farther trouble, but will leave it to 
length of time to diſcover to us, whether wehave 
a Maker and Judge, yea or no. RTE 
When we mind them, that the world we inhabit, . 
isa moſt marvellous ſcene of inimitable beauties and 
graces; that a conſidering man can look no way. 
but he is even tranſported at the goodlineſs and 
order, and the moſt uſeful and well-laid deſigns of 
- the parts of the world: they anſwer, yes indeed, 
it is ſo; but nature, wonderful nature, did all this ; 
1 N i 
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. of motion, the tendencies ant to bo. 
dies, were cauſe ſufficient for this order, and theſe 
ſeeming wonders. I demand therefore, what may 
be the reaſon, that for 4000 years laſt paſt, nature, 
wonderful nature, and the tendencies of bodies, 
have not been able to produce ſo much as one 
regular effect, without the direction and manage- 
ment of an artiſt and contriver ? nature, and the 
laus of motion and tendencies of bodies, produced 
it ſhould ſeem in farmer ages, in the ages of which 


no manknows, all the various and admirable kinds 
of animals, vegetables, minerals, elements, and 


other integrating parts of the world: but ſince we 
have had the records of time, the natural and civil | 
 biſtory of the world, thoſe pretended cauſes have | 


not ted ſo much as one ſpecies, or kind, of 
FP 
man remembers, ever ſince hiſtory has given us 


light into the paſt ages, a contriver and artiſt has 
been always neceſſary, to every regular and uſeful 
effe& : the tendencies of bodies, the laws of mo- 
tion have never done any thing, in fo long time, 
without ſome mind, or artiſt, to apply and direct 
- them. is it not wholly incredible, and perſectly 
_ ridiculous, that once upon a time, the natural ten- 


diencies of bodies ſhould produce an unſpeakable 


variety of goodly and artificial effects; but ſince 
ve have had the hiſtory af nature and of nations, 
for no leſs than 4000 years together, theſe ten · 
dencies, theſe laws of motion, dame Nature can do 


11 An beten 17 
nothing at all, has produced no n no new. 


individual, no effect either regular or uſeful /though 
in former ages mme 
#: 

. Theſe giettions hs equally diſtreſs all the vas | 
of atheiſts;; thoſe that ſay the world came by 
chance, thoſe that contend it had no cauſe, or was 
from eternity; and thoſe who aſcribe it to nature, 
that is; the natural tendencies of bodies, or laws of 
motion: for all theſe are equally obliged to anſwer, 
how it hath happened, or how it could be, that 
chance, or nature, or no cauſe, could do ſuch won- 


ders in the unknown ages, but now can do nothing, 


without a mind or artiſt to manage and direct 

them? who projected the ' immenſe and regular 
convex of heaven? who placed there the ſun, 
impreſſing alſo on it that marvellous ſpiral motion 
by which it makes the year, and the day and night, 
to all nations? who maintains thoſe mighty fires, 
the ſun and ſtars, in their heat, light and mo- 


tion, without any nutriment, which fire, of all o- 


ther bodies, moſt requires? they anſwer, chance, 
or nature, or no cauſe at all. who framed this 
globe of earth and ſea, and then hung it in the 
liquid air, where no art of man can fix a feather, 
or other the lighteſt body? who impregnated te 
womb of earth, and tlie waters, with ſuch a variety 
of ſeeds, vegetables, minerals, and animals, ad- 


mirable for their forms, inimitable for their contri- 


n abſolute uſe to the life and comfort of 
B * 
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"man To anſwer again, chance; or theſe thing 

nere ſo fromalleteraity, not only-without a con- 

+ ted by the laws of motion or tendencies of bodies 
den in one ward, nature. but then, how long is it 
Lace nature or chance, or, that ſtrange cauſe, no 
cauſe, has ceaſed from working ſuch miracles, has 

it could once do all things; when did it begin to 

| Joſe its virtue, and became unable to do any thing, 
without a mind or artiſt to apply its powers and 
5 apthnges? here nt lengrhtheyare forced to anſwei 


= they cult ſay, ths ſince the memory of man, aut 
c, to govem the too general tendencies d 
F bodies, and the vagaries of chance, to any one re- 
gaular effect; that it is out of the memory of man 
and hiſtory, that chance, or nature, or no cauſe, 

<ul produce ſuch e aac fas very where 
lam e thee eee eee 

| at all upon this reflection, without clearly. ſeeing, 
that if nature or chance could formerly. have done 

"ſo many things, or even any thing at all; without 

a mind to govern and direct them, they would not 

be now wholly barren of ſuch eſſects, we ſhould 

: daily ſee ſomething, that were like to thoſe ſirſt 
goodly births of theſe pretended cauſes, but I pals 

to that argument, which directly as well as demon · 
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ſirztivehy proves to us, that the effects of which 


we are ſpeaking, had a deſigning mind for their 


A 


earth; but in the leſſer, in ſeeds; vegetables, ani - 


# there are deſigns, there muſt be a defigning mind 
where there are ends and aims, there muſt have 
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the eye, ſay they, was not made for ſeeing, or tha : 


| kinds of objects ſuited to them; and from theſs 
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cauſe; it is this, that there are in the parts ofthe 
world, nat only in the greater, ſuch as heaven ank 


mals, and in ihe proviſion that is made for their 
ſubſiltence and propagation, an infinite number of 
moſt manifeſt deſigns, aims, and ends; ſuch as. 
not only, indubitably, ſhow a. contriver and artiſt, 
but ſuch a one as abounded in moſt gracious par- 
poſes and intentions, toward. the ſenhbleund ratio | 
nal part of his creation. | \ 

It will not be neceſſary to ondve; thai had 


been an artiſt and contriver: for this is ſo obvious 

to common ſenſe, that all the ſets of atheiſm do 
grant it; that which they deny, is, that there are 
aims, deſigns and ends in the parts of the world. 


ear for hearing, or the noſtrils to entertain ſmells; 
but there happened ta bein man and other animals, 
thoſe organs and ſenſes, and in the world thoſe 


two meer chances it has happened, that men have 
great advantages and comforts, which they, ſuper- 
ſtitiouſſy, impute to God. all atheiſts as much 
fear to admit ſuch a thing as deſign in the parts of 
the world, or of particular creatures, as they feav 


allow an almighty, all-wiſe mind: they ſee plain · 


„ 
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ont oſ chat endleſs treaſure of wiſe and fatherly de. 
ſigns, ſtored up by the Creator in the parts of the 


7 the very meaneſt W eee "_ _ as 
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. that ta grant one, is to 2 the other ll, 


1 hats rn deſigns ſo plain, that they 
cannot be denied; fo well- laid, that they argue a 
moſt wiſe author of them; ſo beneficent and gra · 
cious, — ˖ 70[7671 6 e.7O 
neſs to us? 


ae aniy e brief and pam e, HON 
may be obvious and eaſie to every body; FM 
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world, I wil: inſtance only inthreethings, of which 


the molt learned philoſophers. 

Firſt, is it not deſign, 33 no bort of Ve- 
 @rtable or animal, but has a ſeed given to it, by 
which to preſerve, and propagate its kind? no 
herb. no flower, no plant or tree, no living crea- 
ture, not the ſmalleſt inſect, but has a ſeed, by 
which its kind or fort is multiplied, or however con · 
- tinued; ſo that no decay, much leſs a deſtruction 
of any of the ſpecies, or ſorts ofcreatures, happens. 
the Creator has made two ſorts. of creatures; to 
ſome he hath given a permanence, that they indure 
in their fiſt vigour, throughout all generations: 
but others die away, yet ſo as to revive again by 
means of their ſeed ; ſo that though they continue 
not the ſame in number, or the ſelf fame; yet they 
nene the ſame for Kind or fort: the heavens, 


— 
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the earth, the elements, the ſun nd other heaven” 


y bodies, becauſe they have a permanence given to 


= becauſe they die not, nor ſo much as decay; 


therefore they have no ſeed to preſerve their kind ; = 


but animals and vegetables, becauſe they die, have 


all of them a ſeed, that their kind may not periſh 
when the individuals or particulars oftheir kind do, 
to deny this to be manifeſt deſign, were too much 


either incogitance, ar wilfulneſs ; for how ſhould = 


ſuch a provident care be taken for the conſervation. 
of things, by meer chance, or other counſelleſs 


cauſe,? if it ſo happened in one or two, or in ten ar 


an hundred ſpecies, or ſorts of vegetables or ani- 
mals, we would not urge it as an argument of deſign, 
or à proof of a deſigning mind : but when this pre- 
caution runs-through allnature ; whenall ſorts of 
living creatures, and all the kinds and ſpecies of 
grains, herbs, plants, flowers, and whatever elſe 
that dies, have one or more ſeeds, by which their 
kind is maintained and keptup ; to ſay this is not 
deſign, is what can be {aid only by folly, or wi 
ſulneſs. 

I forbear e dd what faden 


the ſeeds themſelves are contrived: how they actu- 


ally ha ve all the parts of the vegetable or animal, 
which is to grow up from them: I only inſiſt on 
this thatzis obvious to every one, that ſuch a provi- 
ion for the preſervation of the kinds, and for the 
| multiplication of individuals or particulars, is evi- 


dently deſign, and not chance. I ſecurely leave it, 
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| Lare re to truth and to himſelf, whether a pro- 
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 inſtins given to them, by which in ſore particu - 
ay caſes they act moſt provi 


ſorm in the ſame kind; when yet it is certain, 


leſs in ſuch a degree, and to ſuch ee as 
5 1 actions of theirs. 


artful manner, to preſerve that precious dew which . 


and though it is certain they know not what vil 
come of it, are not theſe, and many more fuch 


„ e ble perſon, who is alſo diſpoſed to 

. viſion and precaution ſo univerſal, and fo neceſſary | 

tothe world, nen cenie — "Who 
ar It is defigh that divers brute creatures kak | 


ovide tly, reaſonably, and i 
artificially, even above what man himſelf can per. 


they have neither foreſight, reaſon,” nor art; much 


| Tho cloſe connexion, the moſt 4 die 
bm ee neſts of bs; the combs wrought by 
bees, in the dark, in ſuch an advantageous and 


[they gather up; that both tame and wild fon! 
it upon their eggs, till they have hatched them, 
though no example was ever ſet them of ſo doing, 


like inſtincts, manifeſt indications of an all-wiſe 
mind, which gave theſe arts, and this providence 
to theſe creatures; and with- held all other wiſdom 
.' from them, becauſe they had no need of more, or 
wn knowledge, but only of this? 

But even rational creatures have alſo their in- 
finds and appetites, by which to preſerve their kind 


in general, or their own perſons in particular; and 
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with the @ neſt hazards of their own. and who 
can doubt, Folly the pain and craving that follows 
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r- WH upon emptineſs; called hunger; and the pleaſure 
„in cating and drinking; the deſire firſt, and then 
h the acute pleaſures of coitior, ; ate appetites and 


| to provoke them to the acts that are neceſſary 


is by no reaſon; or knowledge of their own, that a- 
nimals are led to thoſe actions: they are meer 
appetites infuſed into them by an all · wiſe mind; 


I who ſoreſaw that we had need of them, that we 
„ might ſubſiſt ourſelves, and might leave an iſſue 
p, behind us. he that ſhall impute ſuch convincing 


impertinence. 
Icannot omit here what happened to Mr. Hobbs. 


was the contriver or cauſe of them; nay he divers 


to the conſervation of their kinds and perſons? it 


proofs of: deſign to chance, or other counſelleſ 
cauſe, has left nnen ; 


ſenſations given to living creatures, to invite and ' 


this gentleman could not ſee deſign in all the large 
parts of the world, ſach as the heavens, earth, ſun, 
and the reſt; ſo as to be convinced, that a Mind 


times admoniſhes his reader, that he is not to ſup 
poſe, that an incorporeal agent, or mover, was the 
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* of theſe effects. but when, in bea 
— — rm rk man 


ments of generation and nutrition, in man and o- 
ter animals, he drops this conſeſſion. Si machine 


enn tum generationts, tum nutridionts perſpexerint; 


i Minds Aach people are them ſelves 

- Godin all mind and wit.“ this was no-compli- 

ment of Mr- Hobbs, to make amends ſor the im · 

chat he was guilty of, in his other books: 

—— conviction, wrought. on him, by the 

_ evidence of the thing itſelf, for though he had 

t ſo many other avcleararguments 

of am Mind and Maker; it: was only be- 
bs minds are not always alike open to 
conviction: a man oſten ſees that truth at lat, 


. alcfs TR —— which pil 


© hin ſoodoſore; omaha Mo bode; or 5 
clear arguments forit; I doubt not; for my part, 
but we may fay; that atheiſm never was the ſet- 
led, abidin g. 6r final ſentiment of any conſidering 
man: all ſuch, firſt or laſt; one time or other, 
— Iomiagy variety of proofs, a 
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world, or the — —u— 4 


and ſenſes of man, — — 
ſities of otieche x gaod or hurtful to us, there are in 
theward; v have ſo many ſenſes and fecit 
given 1095, 46: perceive; ro um | 
them, it is impoſſible this ſhould be by chance, 
ven we. campece the objedts arid their qualities, 
vith gur ſanſes and faculties; we ſhall fee clearly, 
that they were intended and defigned'for one ano- 
ther; tho-ohjo@t for the faculty and ſenſe, and the 
3 1 aut he qualities © ber 

matiay mhigh.anas'nothingtbur's raids berp, with 
out any ordert. and of no uſe; he undertook to dif- 
poſe and faſhion ĩt into ſuch forms as ſhould be both 
beantiſul and com modiouz . he contrived part of it 
into the globe af earth and water; over and about 
this, he 'drew-the immenſe. convex of heaven: 
herpen he adorned: with the ſun. and ſtars; and 
turniſkt the carth with vegetables and animals. to 
every kind of things made by him, he gave un ele- 
gant and regular ſhape ; 'and/beantified-it wich ſome 
grateful and ſuitable colour: on ſome things he be 
n others an uſeful, ora 
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the account, that we give; but hat ſays the atheiſt? 1 
why, he exclaims againſt a it, / as a ſuperſtitious. and 2 | 
| fly bypothelis or explicatian he ſaith, all this 
2 our ſenſes nd: underſtandings, with = * 
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| 3 and daft of all; from | ef ſpirits, 


believe all theſs, eſpeciallyithe three former 3 but 
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plain dedaGtions of reaſon. from things, oivious tov 
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you iy, nie — or is called ſpĩ · 
rit, Becuſabe 0s ſubtilized or refined bodyy. 
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many things contrary to its nature and will ? why 
erf places of his woridip ſooften deſiroyet 
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ick- gry pos rr ved ark pow as" 
"no does the wrong cauſe, and the injurious party and 
. perſon, ſo-ofien prevail, when the juſt and thevit- 


den of we world? 4 6.24 1% 17 ds ry», 1 5 . 
3 Above ea, ſeeing there: ly eſs gbje tion 


wakano cars 10 teſeue both, by ſome 11 evident 
| e himſelf; as might ſatisfy every 
ſhipand obey bim; why then does he hide bimſelf 
from. us, as one not willing to be known or owned? 
aby have we now no miracles, to confirm the re- 
parts given ſorth of pretended. miracles in old 
times d hUẽ‚ͤd npparitions of his angels, or ſuch 
yndeniable interpofitions of his providence, in pu 
niſhingand rewarding, that we may beufſured:that 
our reſpets'and obedience have a real, not a ſag» 
n word, Wers there 8 
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ing, es certain a demonſtration of u mind thit eon - 
ceived and indiftetlit; as I can have ofthe auh es 

body when I ſeetor ſee It ? we ought to be cbntent 

vith ſuch proofs uf hinzu, an their natures und. 

eum re capable af; 140 not demand that kind 


tt Id of the exiſtence ufa body; which being : 
quite anochey miturs; inuſt hive other Gemen... 
bons malle of it. "Gpd has miniſeſted: = 
himſelf in ſuch tharmer as un infinite ſpitit Exh be 
manifeſted ; by 2 moſt regular and artificial world, 
by innumerable inſtances of comrivancs and de. 

dbl iff our minds which ano foy 
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ed body, mare ſatisſie me that there id a God and 
Maker,. than the -gentemplation of my oum bod, 
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— they were one or here ſuf. 
fered; tis only: proves, that ue are cheẽmplat 
ing the ww And ways: of u being. ſuperior rows 
in wiſdom and wndetflaiding; it is only an argü- 
ment ud eviderice, e INE 
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1? | cali edjefteddyitho atheiſt be happens deed 
i vo difficulties at all, but are moſt eafily accounte 

6 for, if we give but the Jenſt heed. the, places of 
d | worſhip, hefaith; are ſometimes burnt down 
» by thunder id M it is ſo ; but it may be 
he worſhip there performed to him, is ſuch as he 
ſe refuſes, or even abhors. or if the worſhip be fuck 
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as it ougnt to de, yet the worſhippers are wicked 
and abominable; or however not ſo grateful! an 

acceptable to — for them he Will, mirs 
culoaſly, ſtop the conr{e of natural cauſes, withbold 

the lighthing'or thundets, which on other natural 
accounts he knows are requilite and uſeful. or if 
there be neither of theſe in the caſe ; what if he is 
Pleaſed to exenciſe mens piety, regard and love 
toward hicſelfz by'thugj as it wete, inviting them 
to a neꝶ and freſn proof and inſtance of gnod pro- 
penſions, in —— Dig mdclegantly ano 
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_ theſe rryabs, which are apt to miniſter ſcatidal to 


fon our exerting into 44; the goed inclinations 


ho riabieſt means to gsi tits partie 


or courſes; or elſe to perfect him in wiſdom and 


ces, it is pl, tha 
En de ſaid hore; that God (ſees hst is in every 
ones heart, toward himſelf; and therefore withou 


the weak, he might athſt reward the good inten- 
tions hei ſees in any. this alſo is true; but becauſe 
che eternal recompences thathe will beſto on any, 
will be viſihle to men and angels; it is ther 

requiſite, that he ſhould, by wiſe proyidences, oces. 


and purpoſes, which only be. can ſee in our hearts; 
'that all may underſtand, that his rewards, as well 
. had a juſt motive. 
'Whereas they urge further, that the unjuſt man 
all injurious cauſe, do too conimonify thrive, and 
hat 151 in their oppoſition to the righteous cauſe 
and man; and that the two latter are frequent) 
oppreſt, trampled upon, and even deſtroyed out 
af the world : "they have been oſten anſwered. that 
indeed a wicked perſon very ordinarily and uſually 
. . thrives; but this is a natural effect of his induſtry 
aud application, Which effe&'God' does not think 
becauſe he ſees, that profperity is 
War perſon to 


_ good. and when onthe contrary, the righteous and 
Holy pet len is in great ſtreights and diftreſſes, i 
is to admonith him to recover from ſome bad courſe, 


Abe d thereby both haſten and inereaſe his r. 
wunde. dere eee tal that: other; that 
ked cauſe and perſoti eren kungen 


| clear that roy 

| pi e EA 1 uhu 
contention with a juſt cauſe and perſon, may ſome· 
umes be permitted dy God to injoy thef 

benefit of his greater vigilanee, induſtry, and 
zpplication to the natural means ef ſucceſs may 
de ene e prides the ſo of ths 
ä — is to be gained; berge l 
were alwaye-otherways, men would abundon the 
uſe of their faculties and talents, their reaſon; cons | 
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like,to be ſaved and oroſpiered by mirseles, by tai. 
'raculows reſedes and interpoſitionts — 


wrangling, they ar Es + — 
| -wifdom was; if-we may ſo ſpeale, under a 
| wa ſometimes to leave cauſes and perſons to 
the natural and proper and immediate means of * 
ceſs; and not al ways, no nor very commonly, him 
felf interpoſe, and make himſelf a kind of party to 
either · ſide; that the gifts-he'has beſtowed on us. 
our vigaur, vigilance, conſtancy and reaſon, ; might 
not be neglectod or uncultivated by us; 5 
D 2 


ant, Abaton 35 
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would de of very bed eſfeci. as woll as diſnonour. 
dis and ſbamaſul, bath the gi ver and teceiven. 
rp cory = al 


nog themſelves is demand, that the juſt cauk 
ah e el ud oy ry or 

Heqaire f too, 
_ pd their. whale maintenameedy, Providence, wich- 
gut any d ο , diligence, 9rapplication to the 
pataral; and proper meant, an their part. they 
would hen murmur that. they have not all 
wings; and that ſo great a part. o liſe is cutoff by 
| ferpg.aad-thatthey are Bat — & 
gain all mannes of aduerlities, and inco ities. 
has all cheſe are arrogant ar foaliſd demand:: 1 
ought s teſully to aquieſeæ in thegiſts and talent 
beſtowed on us by God, without any previous 
merit, nur part and be content, ſeeing the time 
bene in hom, lametimes 40 Eat the uit of aur own 
 negligrnen: apd-indiligence, or of our ſinfulneſs, or 
other the; like: eauſes of worldly calamity: and di 
kroſkerit is, einher Nut fans, pt our negligence, that 
. any dime Sie theunjulk: perfor) or! canſe any 
Alantags over va the ſirſt of theſe is, be fare, 
an nes ception je.reaſan, why. we ſhould be lef 
by Gadta the patural.ent.arderary .courſe: of the 
world i and the other, even our neglect. af aur ta · 
 lents, and of the ordinary and natural means of ſuc 
_ gefoand whey, is what be ſomelimes puvilty 
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por rho Jo or Ache gie with which be 


bas adorned our perſons and natures, would be be- | 
ſtowed in ALI re roſe at. 
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alto us. | PW? OE ISI OL de, 
—— Ifay further it chit providences uf 
God towards men, whether they be: direct ptovi - 
dences, ur permiſſive providences, of which laſt 
kind we are e e eee ee intend- 


eine itn ieee pere U ere 
that we anay be capable of eternaſ fewards i but of 
the virtues and graces to been are 
nay none ö patience, 
a-rcſolved adherence to: well doing, a prudent and 
worthy - demeandur under adverſe” events and 
vocations to the contrary. this being ſo;therright- - 
eous perſon is not always extraordinarily. and eſpe - 
cially. ſavoured, though. in the very maintenance 
of arigliteous cauſe; but is leſt to the natural courſe 
of the, work, to his own talents, gifts and ſtrength: | 
hat bis faith, -perſeverance, and Chriſtian-ſortjtude | 
may be; perſected by combat aud tryal : and he 
himſelf may receive at laſt, from the hands oſ the 
righteous judge a thrice glarious crown tran ſeend 
ompence, a remuncrat ion ſuitable ta the im- 
5 lberality and bounty 1 univerfal King. 


Astor obliged to work hourly new miracles; that be 


ſiuſſer abortons, and to permit untimely deaths, 


QB Renne 
- „ ſays-he, beholds with eſteem and] iy 
| Virum nag uu cum mala fortusa fudtantem, a virty- 
nn man contending: with adverſe chances; de- 
make him rejoice in the traubles he has encounter. 
16d-and xonquered- he Wi yer Tt yaw: 

Rut now astoabartions, und untimely Geste 
1 ty which perſons are taken away, befure they have 
degun to anſwet. or to diſappoint the true end of 
their creation; that is to ſayꝭ before they ha ve de 
ſerved oi their Maker and Judge, either good ot 
evil: it muſt be remembered, that ſuch perſons 
* the een of * en. bon 


: 677 ai tpaiaytrwatratyen 
off, before they can have merited good or evil; and 

ve are not bound to affign a reafon, though diver 

-may' be. caftly-afſigned, why the Almighty Power 
_ does not interpoſe toreſcye them, by an extracrd- 
| nary providence, from thoſe diſeaſes and accidents. 
all ſuch providences have the nature of miracle, 
For they remove and ſet afide the natural and ord 


ny courſe and tendency of things; but is the Cre- 


map aſſert his being and providenee, which are ſo 
 vikble; ſo many other ways? he ehuſes rather to 


than to unhinge nature, and throw natural cauſes 
| out of their direct and proper motions ; but is he 
e 9 who dau 
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to them of his Gem base which: he will e w to 
others, after having, in ſome meaſure and ſenſe, 
deſerved it? Where is the evil or i inconvenience 


of ſuch providence towards them ? they live not 
to deſerve; but be will ſupply to tem "this loſs 


out of the treaſures of his goodneſs; he will gat. 


touſſy beſtow on them, what others muſt earn of 
him by labours and ſufftrings. who is it that has 
cauſe to complain hereof? be fore not thoſe who 
were left in the hand of natural canſes, and focame 
ton promature and untimely death; for the have 


thartbleſednefs gratis for which others muſt wait 


and labour; nor have thoſe others reaſon; to find 


fault," fecing it were meer malice and envy to 


dye to ——— of favour from the 
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al unden he uffeets to cheat hümſelf v with' chi 


ed, tim and refined body; but then how 


. muſt de dez the winds wif —_— | 


dam, and will fatter and confound "hiv parts with 
| ry breath: hi Wann: 2 * Ind nns Aattet 

© They that make this oe on know very well 
that the philoſophy of ſubſtances, whether they be 


incotporeal or bodily ſubſtances, was ever reckoned 
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Tam perſwaded it hath no reaÞ-difficulty. x. 

An incorporeal ſubſtance, — fic, 
tit uncouceivable ;' and beſides that, it is a chi 


| n ekt bes the firſt that-ever-ſaid an incor 
_ ſubſtance is. vneoneeivable, all che philo 


"as: eivabie s dür, Hobbs — 
— they, or only more dull, and 
laſs learned, though more confident and aſſuming? 
of the — REI Fa that Gods 


— — or the, La 
might either come by chance, or by nature, or vas 

from all eternity, wirhpnt any caüſe at all: which 
opinions I have diſcuſſed in the foregoing ſe ions. 
none of them way ſo dull, or inapprehenſive, as to 
Gy, incorporeal ſubſtance cannot os conceived; 3 
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An een — 45: | 
;tis baly-Mir, Hobbs. that has not boen aſhamed o. 
jack Alcon ſuſl on of his want oſ an ordinary ea 
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being learnod;and having read-ſome- other authors | 
:poets 2 ans, ey ſaw abundance... 

of things ther have: 10 allüändelat all with 'bodies; . 

| but are purely incorporea}. ſuch is motion, or that 

force: which being: impreſſed om bodies, they gre 
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vacuum are; and theſe — t diſcern 
plainhy that it were extrteam inadvertence to ſay, 
an incorpazcal mind is a meer nothing, or is a con- 
tradiction, br cannot be conceived: as Mr. Hobbs 
vith aigroſſneſũ vi imagination, equal to his bold- 
nels, impiety; and ignorance of the ancient learn 
. * 
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eee, Nee ever bis faule. 
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meal being and yet is incorporeal ; and:if we bad 
—— event abſtrec 
= © helpsto enable us to al. 
«#6 — — — — 
mocemms, philoſophers and fathers ; though they 
_ except not againſt the nation of incorporeal, yet 
_ they-think they have reaſon to judge, that God ani 
All other ſpirits are ſubtile and tebned bodies; an! 
unt the difference of perſection in ſpitits, is, on 
om heir more or leſa ſubtility. tenuity, atteno 
_ dion; or whatever other word of that kind you 
Weill cbuſe, of their partz. againſt theſe, both athe 
_ ſts and ſome theiſts object, that ſuch a being mult 
de very impotent, and his parts liable to be ſcatter 
ei and conſounded by evarycblalt of wind. but 
mie Stoies and others that hold the corporeity of 
Son, eaftiy defended their pt nen 


Ab 110 1. Gy nn 
Road the babes, er the powertoſdadies- they fayiin 
ſhort; that hen body or matter arrives at ſuch a 
determitate' degree of tenuity, ſubeilitys or rare 
fadtion;/ it thereby acquires life and thought: and 
with thoſe two · there cometh of courſe, ot in the 
nature of the thing an @v7or/ryo rc, or ſelf· motion, 
thit is, a power of arbitrary moving it ſelf. ſorther- 
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maketh liſe and thought: exempteth ſuch bodies 
from the inſults of the groſs bodies in the world, 
hat can neither be ſeenꝭ or felt, or other ways per- 
chat it gaineth thought and life; and therewith the 
name of ſpirit,” permeates all the groſs and ſenſible 
bodies; acts upon them, and is not acted on by 
then; it can moves or even uiſſolve them they 
cannot move, or remove it, becauſe it pervades 
them. neither doth this hypotheſis ſuppoſe a pene - 
tration of the parts or matter of bodies, ſo much 
abhorred by naturaliſts, and plainly alſo impaſſible; 
decauſe the parts of the very groſſeſt and moſt 

ſeemingly ſolid bodies, have mot an immediate con- 
tact, as is vulgarly ſuppoſed ; their ſolidity is only 
this, that their parts by a very ſtrong and cloſe 
magnetiſm coirſpire to maintain themſelves in one 
particular form and circumſcription, or orb of ac- 
tivity. it is true, both the parts and the motion of 
theſe groſs bodies are by us undiſcernable; butahat 
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more the degree of ſubtility or attenuation; that 


is no objection with thoſe ho at all underſtand the = 9 
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———ů— their parts muſt ber ſcatterei 
dy tbe. winds, and that their farce: muſk: be ven 
nttlo: the corporealiſts anſwer, that all life and 
thought; and all vigour and foreeiare only in ſub 
tile and refined, bodies ; theſe. permeate and per 
N 
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verily, U may f this-laſkodjodton 
'the atheiſts is anſirered. for if we:ſay;-God- is in 
OrnOres Anm ua It 


— — 4b body, be 
will permeate all things, he will move, goven, 
and diſpoſe them as he pleaſes, without being af 
ſectedor moved by them; becauſe their parts have 
Ant, like his, an immediate contact, but only by 
Aort of magnetiſmꝭ undiſcernable ta ſenſe, conſpit 
| t0qroſerve ane: form and cireumſeription. if thi 
Aaſt anſwer be ſomewhat: i difficult to the reader 
nat acquaitited with pbilaſophy, yet the firſt b 
© Year, and we have ſo many dæmonſtriti ve eviden-· 
263 of s ſupreain and all · wiſe mind. that we need 
not begreatly concerned to determine, what kind 
unn he is, whether incorporea} ar carporeal. 
6 Of the unity ee eee 
rr butes, er properi e. 
The twoicapital-errors-of whichia man cane 
! in religion, are atheiſm and polytheifm; 


—— — e one true 
God, as if he abſotutely denied his being and exiſts | 
ence. what-pritce, or other ſupream power is not 
25. jealous that his ſubjets ſhould fet up another 
with him, as of their renouneing their allegiance io 
him? when one perſon has à right to all, he will 
23 little admit of a partner, or a rival, as he will be 
defrauded of all. it were childiſh to think, that the 
fupream 2 good that is 
Sy — her heiydiſturbed ab their 
ignorance, their perverſeneſs, or their neglects; but 
any our r to us, wich- 
know and onb the author of our deingram com- 
1 therefore irmuſt be the re. . 
— Fon hitm; dy pe N en 
fore, that as the belief of the being of God is the 
iſt artiele of Natural Religion, ſo the belief of his 
unity is the next, next in place and weight. 

The obſervations of the two former chapters ſuf- 
'liciently prove, chat there is a divine mind, a ctea- 
ting and preſerving power, becauſe elſe this regular 
world could never have been; or have beetrcontinee- 
ela uit were he extreamelt inad\ | 
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ie diſputes againſt the rf the tein as 
unerceptionable principle of all ſcience and knoy- 
| ledge, by bis denying, that effects ſhow. the quali 
tp of their cauſes, or of what kind and nature their 
_ eauſesate. he may as well;contend, that the molt 
| cateleſsand rude heaps are the ſtudied contrivances 
e a moſt-conſummate wiſdom and art; were long 
in deſigning into their preſent forms, by ſome ad- 
mirable underſtanding: as ſay on the contrary, 
he does, that the moſt goodly, regular, and artificial 
eſſects came without a mind, an artiſt; or deſigner. 
2 immenſity and deſigns of the 
„ eee us, that there is an 
powerful Mind, the cauſe of 
— har a way prove, or ſo much as inti 
mate, that there are more ſuch m or more 
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is more than one: there ſore as to the uit y of God, 
ee t eee, 


wo we as 


wo 


11 lb beter, 31 
nor en manner of intimation 
1 _— | 
me An mer ſor the — God, and 
what may be inferred front it: we ought not, in 
my judgment, to look out for all manner of little 
congruities, umbrages and ſhadows of argument, 
in a point of ſo great conſequence as is the unity 
of God. for it does a great difſervice to a cauſe, | 
when the unſufficiency of any of the arg 
uſually alledged for it, are diſcovere by the adver- 
fary;\ when ſuch ſee one argument detedted” of = 
maniſeſt - miſtake and fallhood, they conclude, - 
that a vein of errour runs through all that is faid, or 
ctended in that whole cauſe. I would have there- - 
10 other arguments alledged, either forthe 
deraonſirative; and unexcepti 
many things unfaid, with which ſome whole bouks 
are, not only unprofitably, but, for the reaſon now 
| given,” dangerouſly* ſtuffed. but Valeant quantum = 
vwere-poſſnt 5 I will not be be that ſhall undertake 2 
to conſute them: 1 will rather ſuppoſe that 1 
have not yet been able ſee that force and ſtrength; : 
that is really in them, and which others ſee : only 
I fay, Theile writers to be themſelves clearly 
end throughly ſatisfied, after a long conſideration ol 
the truth and evidence of their arguments on ſuch 
JuvjeQs as theſe ; leſt inſtead of confirming the 
* and 8 points of faith, 
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and alk wiſe Mind, ith 

minds ; inde hers: were mores whon 
we ought to. acknowledge and. worſhip; it would 
| way as plainly fignified-to us in 


Wen dene 'isat leaſt one ſuch mind, it-is not likely, 
there were more Gods, or mote Creators, that 
Wey would give no intimation of it, neither in the 
vor s of Creation, nor + of Providence: that ve 
might not omit to pay to them that equal vener- 
33 benefits e gk 
lene n na of u. 


a ate 058 — eden 


oniy probable +) for it is 24 good ap 
eee Ein- alen od the args 


thing, 1 ttt God is; ;. but: the pw of the 
uhity of God needs only to be negative, ! becauk 
we maddle not with affirming any thing ; but con 
tent curſebves;' that becauſe-we knoty of no inort 
den therefore! we: ee eee — 


$0 — lignified by thoſe works 


zellen. | OY 


— and noguive; we may! n 


i vin hardly, think, be denied, 99 
rally certa in, that if there were more Gods; or more 


—— have been ſomeway clearly 
ſignifed, by the manner of Creation, or by ſome 


how ſhould we pay to them the adoration and ac- 
knowledgments, which, as their creatures, and on 
the account of their See is are eee oe 
to them from us 
Concerning the Adden 0 b 4 God, 
which are the next attributes to be conſidered, we 
ſee enough of them in the Creation. they appear 
in ſo· many, and ſuch admirable impreſſions, ſig· 
natures, and inſtances, that we may ſay, they are 
inexpreſſible both for number and value; they are 
fuch, that we' mult needs be ſatisſied, that there 
can be nothing too much, or too hard, to . 
ted from God's power, and his wiſdom. 15 
The mercy alſo aſ God goes — all 1 
rn he gives them comely forms, he provides 
plentifully and tenderly ſor all the rational and 
ſenſible parts oſ the Creation. ſuch an abundance, 
and withab ſuch a variety of food, ſo many pro- 
viſions to cloth; and othetways accomtnodate us; 
theſe; and many ihe like, evidently declare to ue, 
tha the divine nature 38 as gracious and beneficent, 
alu avis.” nnn 
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circumſtances either of that, orof Providence elſe 
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C. A ben 2 
_ 4innalpetts of the Creation might have been better 
8 or ſirſt as to the rational part of the 


1 / Ib 3 tet bavin 
ben xe excreiſed, anti perſetted in this, or the. 
Abr ene ei difcipline:and- preparation. a8 to 

c ot ſenſible part of the Creation, the whole 


xeaſon of their Creation was the ſervice and good 
of a ſuperiour ſpecies or kind, namely man: it was 
not thereſore in the nature of the thing, 
what they ſhould have more happineſs, or better 
_ necommoedation,than fuited with hat end and fate 
but they have however ſo much that their lives are 

_ valued and deſired by themſelves ; they either re- 
pel or fly from. all aſſaults made on their life, not 

meerly by inſtin& of their natures, but from ſome 
ſtoſe that it is well with them, and that an ex- 
change of their preſenit life ſur death were much 

ſor the worſe. but allowing now that neither the 
nos nenen creation are fo 
© happyz;orever ſhall be, as God could have made 
ther; yer un will be no argument againſt the 
9 bis-govdneſs; he may be perfect) 
| gesch char ute fy; moſt gracious and-beneficent, 
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3 nature 2 100 much, i0 
beſtowing happineſs, were not a perſecſĩon of good · 
neſs, but > mpedetinn ol yviſdgnn. EY, den 35 
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boeh that the djvis natoreapprovetr ths WO 
a bimfelC ita = all fit 

x Wel of it. it is a moſt ſooliſi unmeditated pre- 
tence of the Epicureans, that mercy is nothing but 
our - imbecillitys.the weakneſs and: flexibleneſs of 
our natures; on the contrary, it ia the nobleneſs 
and genetoſity of our natures, and one of out chief 
perfections z and molt mmonly it is an inſtinct 
ſtom the hand of the Cre and not the meer 
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were only imibecillity, or weakneſs of our natures 
nd conſtitutions; it would be alike toward all: ab- 


_ jeRthat equally want help and favour ; hut now 
| Wann dan o don oe hace moe mercy pre dur : 


off · ſpring oſ reaſon. 1 and compaſſion 1 8 / 


provocation or temptation, and conſequently no 
> ie 1 or to will or act 


fut cauſe, nay the only caufe of all things; there- 
fore = + erg — ee 


be God: but that | 
: „ that he 
4 mall de eternal is as certain. for appearing. as he 
2 beall-wiſeand-atl-pomerſul ; 8 
* hurt him, Minder bi ſubſkance: were capable of 
=. 1 on, or hurt by the groſſer ſubltances, 
5 Which yet, we proved n | 164. ei wits 
| "Some have moved a queſtion 'concerhing. the 


| forms to k@aks > chick, Griodahe onlyaſop; why 
ſome deny the.efſential or perfonal omnipreſence 
of God-» but in very deed, God is no more defiled 
or annoyed by ſuch places, to compare great things 
Wee enen a wet. Drau 


— ——— 
contact. but it will not be neceſſary to 


to contend 
concerning the manner of the divine oninipre- = 


ſende; Uhecher it be efſential/av is, on many . 
bounts, the more rational and probable, or whe» 
ther it be. as the SOciniam and Remonſtrants:ſay; 


by his power, knowledge, and ſubordinate agents; 
 forweſhall ſeen the nextSedtion of this diſeobrſe, | 


dence over: his r — 
much concethed'to kur, whether his Providence = 
be byr an immediate preſence and aciag or only | 
by 2 Mediator. but here, before we go farther, we 
2 hat the 1 . 
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| be forged.and falſe, or be corrupted. by negligence 
or deſigu, ſince their firſt delivery to men. we can 
no more admit a goctrine or revelatian, which evi- 
adicts any of thedivine attributes, which 
. diiſeover in the works of God; 
- than-we enn admit of a doctrine or reyelation, that 
_ takesawaythe: ry being of God; ſor the ſame teſti- 
monies ot arguments; by which we are iſſured of 
Sochs being, do alſo inſorm us of his attributes: 
. haz been ſufficiently ſhewed, 1 
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r | 
Whether there be a Creator and God; and if ſo, ( 
then what. is bis nature, properties, or attributes: ; 
he is, bur is he by 
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ny 7121 n 110 %. = 
Saanen af erer lie is all ny n 
noſt perſect manner. che next thing to be inquir- 
| ed is, what regard has he of the world, and more 
W cſpecially of the rational Creation? it may be he 
contents, f to have made all things at firſt 
i very good; and that he has given to the rational 
part of his Creation. faculties, and alſo divers ex- 
takes no-farther care, let them ſhift as they can 5 
neither their wants nor wrongs, neither their good 
nor bad actions, are regarded by him; he reckons 
it below his majeſty, to make himſelf either a king 
or judge over ſuch unproſtable worms, as we in- 
deed are to him. he will not be imployed in be- 


| I Holding or judging our impertinences, no mötre 


than man will be an arbiter between a fly and a 
ſpider, and waſte his time in regarding their actions 
or ſtriſes. hom ſhould he be Happy if this were his 
ungrateſul imployment? or how can we reckon 
him wiſe, iſ this be the little taſk about which he 
 heternally engaged? nay, do we not plainly ſee, 
that there is indeed no ptovidence; partly by the 
croſs and perverſe, partly by the unconſtant and 
fickle courſe of the world ? ſor bow can' we attris 
R e 4 > 21,1O% — 17813 0 
Theſeare the exceptions of the Epicureans, and 
e eee im deen of a God and oſa 

general providence, but not of a particular provi- 
dene - that is to ſay, they allow a providence is 
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REVEALED RELIGION. 6 
reaſonableneſs in all moral evil; and on the con: 
trary a beauty, juſtice, wiſdom, and merit in mo- 
ral edit: therefore they can never be called to a 
judgment, or be capable of reward or puniſhment. 
but upon man the Creator has poured en a- 
bundant and clear knowledge of moral land 
evil; hethas alſo given us a deliberating faculty, 
and conſequently a freedom of action; he has our” 
too into our han ds ſo many opportunities of acting 
according to our knowledge of what is good and | 
evil, that it is impoſſible to think, that the univer- 
fal Lord of all things inſpects not, or regards not 
in what manner our gifts and talents are imploy-. 
ed; or that he will not reckon with, and judge 
that part of the Creation, that had ſuch extraordi- 
nary-helps and opportunities. wales out to their | 
. uſe and improvement. 
We ſhall fee plainly, by and 17 that a a great 


| many duties ariſe; and are naturally incumbent an” 


rational and free creatures, from their knowledge of 
a God, and what manner of being he is; and final- 
ly, from their-relation to him, and to one another, | 
as well as from their .conſcience or perception of 
moral good and evil: can we imagine that God 
hath no inſpection over ſuch creatures; how they 
anſwer the deſign of their knowledges granted to 
them, or how far they comply with the duties ari- 
ſing from thoſe knowledges? will he not make 
ſome diſtinction between ſuch as expleſs a dili- 
gent regard to thoſe duties; and conſequently of. 


» 
« 4 


* 


we andeven trample upon both; out of meet 3 


| ceſfary to the very juſtification of his wiſdom in 
giving us the beforeſaid Knowledges and talents ; 
but-it ig certain he carmot fo diſtinguiſh without 
inſpeRing the world and the ee of it, or what | 
men do and what they ſuffer. © „ 

As a further proof of a divine inspection, or 
rovidence, we may reaſonably alledge what has 
been always alledged ; even the many inſtances of 


| | it that have been noted in Hiffory, or that may 


| by every particular perſon. forfirſt, 1 
do not think” that any man needs to go farther 


than his own perſon, to be aſſured of a moſt parti- 
_ cular and moſt manifeſt providence. have not all 
obus our chaſtiſements dy ſickneſs, loſſes, troubles, 
or otherways ; ſuitable, in good meaſure, to what 
our demerits are or have been? and have we not 
again comſorts and aids in our greateſt diſtreſſes and 
needs, which Tufficiently teſtify to every one of us, | 
that the Kindneſs of a father, as well as the wil. 
5 dom and admenitions of a judge, are exerciſed to- 
wards him? one may ſay, that every main living 
finds both theſe, if he gives but the leaſt hecd; 
he finds that they are ſo patticular, ſo adapted both 
to our offences and diltrefſes, that they can by no 
; . the effects of chanee, but undeniably | 
Proceed from fuch' a hand as weighs out to us 0. 
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cording to our faults and needs. This is generally 


times other ways. of thoſe reaſons this is ane, to 
t teach and to aſſure us that there ſhall be another 


þ, it is the ordinary method of God to men; in 20 G 
ſome caſes, for very weighty reaſons it is ſome- 


+ life :* in vhich a more full and perſe& retributi- 


on ſhall be made to all; where none ſhall Iofe the 
compleat reward of their labour of duty and love 
to the name and ſervice of God, nor any malici- 
ous, or inſolent, or wanton rebel ſhall eſcape the 
jullice of that holy Majeſty, which he has either 
defied, or neglected. was it not warth-while, nay 


_ was it not neceſſary, that providence ſhould -at 


* preſent overlook, in ſome degree, both ſome offen- 
ces and offenders; and alſo ſome well-deſerving 
' perſons and actions; that they and all others might _ 
tbereby be aſſured, that we are not made ſor this 
Le ::: 
- Secondly, How i play are recorded in 
hiſtory, of remarkable providences, toward other 
_ "perſons; either profligately wicked, or eminently 
good? the wealthieſt and moſt powerful men, the 
_ "greateſt monarchs, though their greatneſs ſeemed 
lo be ſo ſtrongly built and ſortiſied, that no danger, 
no adverſe power could hurt them; yet being 
vithal very wicked, it has pleaſed God, in a moſt 
t and ſeaſonable time, by a ſtone cut out of the 
mountain without hands (i. e. by no viſible or na- 
mural cauſe) · to break in pieces the iron and brafs, 
«the clay, the ſilver * * i. e. to deſtroy 


oo longe thn plas God has, fo the fin 
* — bees of We inno- 
6 ; that bave been marvellouſly and preterna- 
* er een, e and hen that was 
7 Y exalted to great place 
lb many daltances, in both kinds, 
as HOPS green in hiſtory, andthe . eee of 
OE ſo onexpectedly, ww contrary 0 all natu- 
fal appearance and hepe, in the very moment 
When à divine interpoſition was ſo ſeaſonable and 
ee en nag elſe but a little good luck 
1 -<3 ſayß who can think it; but he that muſt 
not believe we are inſpected by a holy judge, be 
abuſe he fears the effects oß his Juſtice, in afuture 


world d well avin this? n 
BZut they ſay, is not ene of the werkdof- 


times very perverſe, and as often fickle and uncon- 
tant; can either of theſe. proceed from God, or 

his providence? 'tis perverſe they fay, but would it 

ſcem ſu to them, if they ſaw all that is paſt, | 

that is to come? they ſee only thepreſent, but one 
ſcene of providence; and cannot thereby judge 
either of the merits, or tendeney of things : it is 

only the laſt act of the drama, tharopens the rea- 

* of the = i TO till we fee 
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chat act, we are too bold to pronounce that the pre- fg 
ſent ſrene is per vetſe, unfit, and other than in rea · 
fon and juſtice it ought to be. there is leſs, if 
pes n ar- part „ | 

Hani 3 woold infer a ficklenefs and uncon- 
ſtaney in the providence that inſpects it, andfome- · 
times alfo governs it. there is indeed ne wncon- : 
ſtancy in providence; all the ficklenefs is in the 
ways anddeferts of men, not indheprbridencethas | 
judges them. a father is conſtant, though ſome- 
times he chides and corrects, and ſometimes ſmiles, 
upon his child; the unconftancy is only in the 
child, who ſometimes deſerves the latter, and at 
other times muſt have the former: the father is 
conſtant in doing always what prudence and pater- 
ml love and care direct as fit to be done. in ſhort, 
we ſry, the Epicurean might diſcern the reaſon 
and beauty of providence, if he were half ſo careful 
to underſtand it, as he appears concerned left there 
ſhould indeed be fach a thing. let him diſtinguiſh 
between God's mereiful forbearance-of bad men, 
and his gracious recompenſing the good; between 
his reclaiming the former from: his wickedneſs, ei- 
ther, as particular circumſtandes ſhall' require, by 
' adverſe, or by proſperous events; and his trying, 
exerciſing and perfecting the virtue of the latter, 
by the like methods of proceeding. let him diſtin- 
guiſh between what is performed, or is permitted 
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conſiderations; in teſpect to the publick, or inre- 
band to private men, in relation to preſent times, 
or to poſterity ; upon. abſolute and immediate ac- 
counts, or in order to ſome farther and more re- 
mote dæſigns. let bim conſider, in dee caſes, 


bag fit. to pn natural cauſes to act according to 
_ their immediate. and natural tendencies, and nien 
to act according to their freedom of will and choice; 
and when to interrupt, divert, and obſtruct ihoſe 
tendencies and that freedom. let him be aware, 
that generally ſuch proyidences muſt be exerciſed 
to men, as will ſerve to reſtrain wickedneſs, and 
encourage well · doing; and ſometimes on the con- 
- trary, the impiety of the wicked, and the merit and 
e of the good muſt be permitted to the 
natural courſe of the world, that we may be confir- 
med in the belief and expectation of a liſe to come. 
let him, I fay, but uſe theſe keys, and it will not 
be very hard to ſee ſo ſar into the reaſons of provi·- 
dence, as to be ſatisfied that we have nothing to 
cbject to it; nothing which we obght not to * 
prove, nay to be moſt thankſul ſor. 
Prophecies of events that ſhall ens 4 in 0 the 
world, and miracles, would be further evidences 
that God inſpects, and, ſo far as is fit, interpoſes and 
. governs in the world that he has made; but we ſhall 
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dine n to alledge, and inſiſt ae 
when we conſider the truth of: the «Jewiſh and 

Chriſtian 1 EE ls r 
been enough bſds faidto. prove he pole e re 
ny 80 147 ef 1 ih een f e 5 
Thheſe u length are — particulars of _ 
yatural . that reſpect Almighty God and 
2 he exidences that we have of them, from tie 
rr that he has made. the firſt is, that God is; 
this we prove by the beauty, the ſtability, the 
 immenſity, and thoſe. numberleſs moſt uſeful and 
viſe deſigns, that appear in the world, and the parts 
-of i it; as alſo: by that (otherways unaccountabſe) 
harmony and correſpondence, that is between the 
faculties and ſenſes of man, and the objects, with 
their properties and qualities, in the world. we ſee 
in theſe things, that a perpetual and conſtant god 
ſenſe goes through all the world, a maniſeſt and un- 
deniable appearance oſcounſel and wiſdom is in the 
partsof i it; but it was not poſſible that this ſhould be 
ſo, were there not a ſupreme mind and underſtan⸗ 
ding, becauſe the former cannot be without the 
ran 3counſel, wiſdom and good ſenſe cannot 
proceed from any other cauſe or principle, but on- 
ly mind and * e the other articles are, 
r this ſupreme mind is moſt powerful, moſt juſt 
and good, molt holy and wiſe ; from everlaſting to 
everlaſting; every-where preſent: and finally, that 


"pan and, as oft as is fit, A and g- 
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been no leſs certainly deduced; from the proper- 
ä e re- end- en 
ing vas: 1 hope well, that we may fay, that fo | 


clear and unqueſſionable g; proof has been made of | 


Theſe articles, that it will be abways lawful for us 
tomake uſe of them, as of allowed and certain prine 
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| Ia right of kn being he maker of all 


ident dba God . pro- 
perty in, and ſovereignty over them; they are his 
by the molt perfect and higheſt right; even his gi- 
Vg to them their beings, and whatſoever elſe they 


| gre or have; therefore he may difpoſe of chem, to 


what uſes or ends, and in what manner be pleaſes. 
it was lawſul for him, as the fountain and cauſe of 
all their good, to beſtow an them more or leſs per- 
fſection, and fora longer or ſhorter time, as he plea · 
de, and he may determine their beings, and all 
”* . their beatitudes, whenever be ſhall will it. he may 
impoſe on them what laws, and what ſervices and 

' teſtimonies of reſpect and veneration to himſelf, 
he liketh : he cannot be ſaid to wrong them, unleſs 
un „oba 2 *.ͤ 


_ ciples;-by-which to clear up and to aſcertain what <] 
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annex ſuch penalties and ſufferings to ourneglet 
of our duty to him, and of our obedience: to! his | 
charges; as ſhall make us to wiſh for annihi 


4 
© Ab 


not what God inflicts of his meer will en 
power and authority, but what the creat 
on itſelf. by a bold and impious contempt, or a. 


ton omiſſion of its duty; that is to fay, i it is — 4 1 
vhieh we have, boih freely and wickedly, contrac- - 


ted on ourſelves. ſome carry this point farther, 
they ſay, that by creation God acquires ſuch a right 
and dominien over all his creatures, that if he ſo 
pleaſes, he may make them moſt miſerable, and 
that too for ever; without any actual ſin on their 


' part. Lam not willing to diſpute; what are the ver) 
limits of God's prerogative, and I wiſh that ſome 
others, who notwithſtanding mean well, were con- N 
tent to ſorbear ſuck. enquiries : but I think that we | 
may ſay, that how great ſoever the prerogative or 


right of God over his creatures is, his will and 
his power are ever directed by his wiſdom, holineſs 


and goodneſs. whatever he may in ſtrict right do 
| by them, he will never actually do otherwiſe, than - 
his wiſdom, holineſs and goodneſs ſhall approve. | 


if it be no wiſdom, if it be contrary to either holi- 
neſsor goodneſs, io make any of his creatures mi- 


ſetable, without actual ſin on their part, nay with- 


out a great deal of diſobedience and neglect, long 


without obtaining it; becauſe ſuch — are, 
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2 1 ; 2 AH God, which we ſo certainly infer from his vi. 
i ble works, i it is cettain, that either ſuch revelation 
ted, or is mifenter- 
vet I will not ſay, becauſe I do not think 
tt chat ſuch errors or ſchemes may not be tolera- 
. _ Red; for though they dong from the 
the authors of them FW Hi Fach thing they 
.  dntendon thecantrary, to honour God ſo much the 
more, by their aſcribing to him ſuch(as they think) 
High and incomparable prerogatives; they ought 
| ee 
EE 
1 FZZ © IT” 

" impoſe what ſervioes and 
. bm on us he ſhall vleaſe, but he will never impoſe 
E. _ any chat are inſignificant and frivolous, becauſe thut 
: 3. contrary to his wiſdom ;. nor any that are un- 
-  Tighteous in themſelves, or grievous to us, becauſe 
Wut were contrary to his effential holineſs and be - 
| Dignity: but laws and ſervices, ſuch as naturally | 


wiſe from the favours he has 
the knowledges and powers he has beſtowed on us, 
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be mayand actualty has impoſed on us; and many 175 


are the ways by which he has diſcovered to us, 


enacts his will or law, partly by inſtincts and con 
nate knowledyes and inclinations, partly by giving 
to us rational and free natures: for our natures be- 
ing rational, we · diſcern (without ſtudy, or a teck - 
ons operoſe deduction of one thing from another) 
what is juſt, and conformadle to the divine exe 
emple. and · conſequently to his will. 

Firſt, ſor inſtincts, and connate knowledges, 5 
inclinations, we may ſay, that a Pt We 1, for and 
care of our children, a commiſeration of the 
preſſions and wants of fach as are diſtreſſed, n 


by their own fault, but through miſhap, or the i ini- 


quity of others, a propenſity to favour worthy a ac- 


tions and perſons; theſe are in ſome degree in us 


by connate knowledge and inclination, and alſo 
by a fort of inſtinct; all men do them without ei- 


ther perſuaſion or deliberation ; andJhey are not ; 
extirpated out of our natures, but only by ſuch 


means as do alfo in part efface our reaſon, that is 
to ſay unman us. all theſe therefore are moſt cer 


tainly laws of God; he enacts them by the con- 


nate knowledge that he gives us of them, by an 
inſtinct and inclination wove into our natures, by 
which we approve them, and acknowledge them 


te de our * _ they bappen * 
| * 


what his holy will, that is to ſay his law, is. he 
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1 Sema perſectly with our preſent eaſe or in- 
tereſt. we may withſtand them, we may by degrees 
 efface. them, becau ol the freedom with which 
our natures are ed; but they are in us very 
133 powefally, e 3 of our 
3 + It mn 8530 to the Divine Wiſdom. to give 
3 -wthe forementioned laws, not only as our reaſons 
. could diſcoyer the juſtneſs andfimeſs of them, and 
th their perfect agreement with the divine example, 
* alſo hy a degree of inſtinct and natural inclina- 
Jon; becauſe theſe, of all others, are che moſt ne · 
| ceſſary laus for ſecuring and for preſerving our ſpe- 
E- 5 cies or K ind from deletion and utter deſtruction; | 
| and for the ſupport of ſome tolerabledegree of vir- 
tue in the world, without which the ſociety of men 
could very hardly and badly ſubſiſt. if we were 
not conſtrained in ſome; degree, by a natural pro- 
penſity, to love our own off. ſpring, they would ge- 
nerally be expoſed, or caſt out as ſoon as born, as 
_ uſeleſs and unprofitable beaſts/ are, to avoid the 
great trouble, the extraordinary care, and almoſt un 
ſupportable charge, of their education. and had we 
not a natural commiſeration of the unfortunate and 
_ -the oppreſſed, whom we mult help out of our own | 
basket and ſtore-houſe, which is to ſay by ſomewhat. 
impoveriſhing ourſelves, few would be led by meer 
reaſon todo the generous and heroic part of a ci- 
tizen of the world, and a true child and imitator 
of God. and finally, if worthy actions and perſons. 
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knowledge that grows up with us, and diſavers 
itſelf mort and more, as the occaſions _ ee | 
tues and duties grow alſo upon us. FO 
I muſt add concerning theſe befort-enideucd 
natural laws and duties/thit a man is tobe reckon- 
ed ſo much the more: (Fdo not fay human, or 
wan, but) divine; by how much the more he che- 
riſhes in bimſelf the heavenly ſeeds of theſe vir- 
tues, even the inſtincts, knowledges, and inclina- 
tions that have been infuſed into us by our Maker: | 
ſor theſe are in very deed thoſe perſections of the 
Divitie nature; on the account of which weteJoice = 
that God is: theſe are properties for which we 
mite ourſelves to him, by a moſt fincere venera- 
tion and love: what were it to the creature, that 
God is all wiſe, all-powerful, and eternal; if he Has 
not alſo a paternal love to us, 48 oe Maker 0b if 
he had no compaſſion of our giſtreſſes and calimt 
ties even though we ourſelves bring them on or- 
ſelves, by too much neglect of the means he has 
| "0 ne 


Fry, diligence; and weil doing (hich is 0 fe 
— 


1 * ö 
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Telbeem kim, or to unito vurſelves to him by a ſin 
etre love : and ſor the ſame cauſe; thoſe perſom 
dieſerve to be eſteemed as the great benefactors of 
mwmankind; the true heroes, copies and repreſenta- 
tions of the Supreme Being; who moſt comply 
_ with thoſe law and obligations: tis to them chief. 
» ——— er — it wn 


CY . 


"and: ices make. us very uneaſy, and ſometimes 
miſer inne 


deen 8 leſt among mien ; with- 
© out theſe, diſcouraged, diſgraced virtue had ere 
now been teduced almoſt to nothing; for though | 


in any way or kind, are 
to approve themſelves to God 


nnd mae humanity is apt to fink under 
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ef negloh,” und dſpeclully el ea. 
emp. l e oh, a e 
Let us paſs to the next kr ef dine los or 
obligations om us, as e ure creatures # thoſe that 
ariſe from our rational. natures ; that is to ſay; the 


imployed in conſidering the nature and attributes 
of God, and the manner of his creation. reaſon 
immediately informs us, that our perfection and our 
true happineſs muſt confiſt in a likeneſs to the Su 
; 187 to him who'hath all perſeRion; and 
2 abe very degree of perſe tion in the 

cresture; to be unlike him, is to be monſtrous, un- 
deſerving, und ill. deſerving: If we are not like him 
| in his imitable perfections, he muſt needs diſlike 
us, and even abhor vs, becauſe it can proceed from 
nothing but our own willful neglect, both of him 
and ourſelves. hath he demonſtrated to us his ap- 5 
probation of holineſs and juſtice, of truth and fince- 
ny, of goodneſs andbetieficence; do all theſe appear 
by his works and providences, and is not this a de- 
claration a ſanction, and enacting of them? are 
they not ſo viſible by the manner and reaſon of 
.the creation, that all men every where not only 
diſcern them to be in God, but that too he willeth 
and enacteth them as laws tous: is there any na- 


von to whom they are not evident, ſo evident that 
they are recommended in their diſcourſes and 
dooks, nay eſtabliſhed by their Jaws? it appears plain - 


by, that an expreſs and 7 revelation of them, | 
5 2 


duties which #6{ſeern; by belp bf dur reaſon s 
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we gain Dolder table of divine Kun; Thou ſhalt 
de.beneficent, holy, dincere; juſks for it appearcth 
that the: ſupreme: and moſt perſect Being willeth 
theſe kind: of ations; Abd the will of him, _ : 
| and-Loed, is propetly dh . gr Sits 
8 | But thete are other duties alſo, fuch . wat 
ſonable prbvidence ſor ourſelves and families, ſo- 
 briety, deten in our way of living i and above 
all the ackoowledgment, proſeſſion, public and 
Private warſhip.of God ;'theſe- are no Jeſs. duties 
than any ofthe foregoing ;; they ane divine laws, 
of natural religion, becauſe they may, by 
arguing, be inferred to be willed by God. 
Uf he meant not that we ſhould uſe ſome Wl 
2 our own comfortable and future : 
fiſtenceths products of the earth, and the ſea: , 
| fondo the year;-wouk be * the ſame, : 
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A 
evident 5 that God We 
— re, on bebalſ af ou ſelves and 
- } ove. * K i we do, he himſelf vill 
oubtedly — by ſore. gracious: and 
proviſion e wants or diſtreſſes that happen. to 
us by the iniquity of others, or the cour 
world; I fay, he will ſupply them, cither Sao 


aids, or ſtrength. of mind, or ſome gather ways: +: 


..| Next-for-ſobriety:.and moderation in our: *. 
pence and way of living. how great ſoever our 


plenty be it muſt needs [appear to us to be very Et 


contrary to the mind of the giver of all things, 
that his-'gifts and bounties are abuſed to excels ; 


we cannot but judge, that both theſe courſes are 


contrary to his will; and the rather, becauſe we 


are thereby as much diſabled from doing any cha- 


rity to the poor, or exerciſing bounty to the wor- 


thy; as if his providence and goodneſs had truſted 
to our uſe and improvement, no more * was 
barely and juſt neceſſary for ourſe lues. 


For the worſhip of God, by public adoration, 


8 thankſgiving and invocation,as well as by private; 


and by aſſembling to ſome public exhortations to 
virtue, or private recollections and meditations of 
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wiſe - 
of the 


or denied to ourſelves, or to ours by covetouſueſs. 
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Joh the univerſal. Lord appear ſo admirable a be- 
9 by the manner and reaſan of his works; hath 
eſſe a0 for us, amn 
. with ſo many excellent 
8,” ſack as reaſon, freedom oſ choice 

and action, and, as we ſhall ſee in due place, im- 


mortality itſelf, do we reaſonably expect yet ſo | 


much greater /favours ſrom the treaſures of his 
goodneſs and power; are the duties, or tables of 
natural laws, beſorementioned and proved, ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the conſervation and good government 
of our whole ſpecies or kind, and not only fo, but 
to the ſecurity; coumſort and eſteem of every par- 
ticular perſon: and will it not clearly follow from 
theſe ſo many and fo, weighty, conſiderations, that 
it is fit-and reaſonable that wo, both publicly and 
Privately, ſhould venerate - and worſhip our un- 
ſpeakable Parent and BenefaRtor;and that we ſhould 


ever rejoice, and know it to be our happineſs, our 
_ honour, and our ſtrength, to hold a kind of com- 
munication with bim, by addreſſing. to him in 
prayers and praiſes, and finally, that we ſhould ei- 
ther aſſemble to public exhortations, or retire, at 
convenient and ſtated times, to private recollecti- 
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0 ourſel Ves all eee on o 
relation to God, as his creatures and workmanſhip, 
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vident in reaſon. to he denied, or ſ queſti- 
oned by any but if it be.reaſanable; then it is; to, 
be ſure, the duty of cteatures that are reaſonable; 
which is to ſa it is a la to them, it is a part of 


hat we coll natural religion. all the dictates 


reaſon are laws to rational natures or (perſons; 
whatever reaſon, preſcribes is 8 


fm our teen dy giving 2 
ſtood ac ind whatever/thoſ natures — 
| ibe. it is a way of ſpeaking to us 
n of God that 
he hes given to us reaſonable natures which can of 
themſelves. diſcerp. what is their duty, and what 
without hi expreſs or verbal declar- 
ing hig.minds. ſuch creatures can ay, theſes and 
theſe actions are what reaſon-approves and dictates 
35 juſt z, reaſon declares to me from. a 
dubitable grounds, that ſo the Supreme Being w 

eth that T ſhould act, therefore they are my du- 


ties, and they are his will and law, who gave to 


me the happy talent, by eee ny 
gation. to act aſter this manner. 
But here divers queſtions ariſe that muſt be e- 


e of Saban 7 | 


y berexived when buſineſt and cares 
of the world haye impaired it? this Lure is 00 e | 
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our Joche ſore other way ; 23 
0 inteteeſtoh and merit of 
"others, or ſbeh He? nne en ne 
3 on the firſt queſtion.” or concern wpficedom 
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mons r not what I pre- 
ſently think; but the meditations and rea ſonings of 
now ſome ſeven years; after having alſo moſt par 
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10 all his actions ſo chat: in very deed, all cir- 
cumſtanoes being pal, we rant no atherways than 
we do? this queſtion concerning liberty and nereſ- 


ſityy haut diu ided the ptuloſvpherb and divides of 
all ages. the greater patt of the Platoniſts, well 


tut mar eee and vQing;z-burdi- 


3 i 


deed no more free ta do or think otherwiſ 

we actually think and do; than honey bodies an 

madingmatddgondight ones downwards: 

Ol this ancient philoſophers who „ 

15 aber proſeſſally or incidentally: on this ſubjeR, 

the chief are theſe. Plato i in his ſecond and third 
books e Nepubl. and in Corgia, in T imaeo, in Phus- 


dea; and often elſewhere, Plutarch. de Fato. Hit- | 
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Lon, mat all the: Fathers before St: Auſtin aff 
free-will,, and moſt C writers ines his time | 
d either directly or implicitiy deny t-. —= © 
y- Thoſe that-affirm.| freedom. oſ action and v will p 
wala he;more earneſt in maintaining their Wl 
| opinion, becauſe they be 0 Act: oY = 
- "hates ee ee Aten — 
and evil that we di is done by neceflity not choice, 
2 man deſerves no more praiſe or eſteem, or how- | 
ever no more reward for) well-doing;:nayfor-the Wl 
belt of aQians, than for evil-doing, or even for the 


agg enden e by us; it A0 is 
— emms der haſte, -overlight, 
terror, n e 4 


e e 8 
aQions wholly excuſes men from having any rea! 
guilt, ſo ĩt makes God to be the true, though nt 
the immediate, cauſt and author of all ſin. for he 
hath made a company of creatures, concerning 
vhom he eould not but be aware, that ſuch is their 
imbecillity. ſueh the condition of their natures as 
framed by him, that wer muſt needs act after the 


I had without. doubt been eaſy bor him to give 
them more perſect natures; but it appears, that he 
willed it not; he abſolutely willed that things 
ſhould be as they are, that every man ſhould be as 
faulty as be is. | from theſe premiſes it follows, that 
mere · is indeed no religion: that God is a being 
that does nat diſlike fin, or any of the oppreſſion, 
violence or neglect that is in the /yorld. but we 
are ſure ſrom thoſe attributes of God, which are 
inferred from his viſible works, that this is not o ; 
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i. ane hs willeth 0 


"gin weten ples 
be nad net e eee — 
| ** Bod 
- © wil 1 deny Wey nope; that 
| a ra of human actions, is titrerly to 
. he allure und the diſtineton — 
and evi it ig to take front man, af — 
| hope of towdrd; and ell bead or expeAtation of f. 
tare paniſhment i intl to repreſent God a8 a beinz 
_ that likes deſigns, and wills all the evil n 

2 : nay be is the cauſe of ir I that bł 


ee haue prevented e ee 
nmatutes as nom he ſhfferb it. e highs ity 4 
3 1: Ifay, theſe are fore of: the CONtae | 
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the. account. of which, he debate: of 
philoſophers. arid divines have'believed ? that itis 
abſolutely neceſſary to afſert a free- willʒ they are 
— perſuaded that without it there is no notion of re- 
Hgion:leftz and God himſelf 'muſt;be granted to be 
either an evil, or, however, m imputent being that 
e6uldnot prevent evil. oF Tot9: Rm STO 75 1 
But for my own part, I besten J confeſs, 
2 theſe conſequences, though it ſhould be found | 
never ſo true, that all our choices and actions pro- 
ceed from either a phyſical; or a moral neceſſity. 
let our actions and choices be as fatal and neceſf 
tated, either as tomiſts or ſome Platoniſts ſuppoſe; 
yet the holineſs and wiſdom of God, and our. own 
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choices are all conſtrained by a phyſie 
ral), or by a moral (or rational) zeceſſi 

fore God is an evil being, approveth and 


more rational and natural, that will ariſe thoſe 
premiſes; /it:is this. we are determined tor pres 
" ſent actzons and choices, ae good or badi ei 


phyſical neceſſity, or by mara, Dh wr FR "204 


tives, called a moral r 
wtheftrengiband perfection ds 
politions, are deceĩved into evil, or a cede 
de it ſo,but then the wiſe Creator —— 
veth only good, will in · the long iſſue of things cauſe 
all his rational creation alſo to will, chuſe, or act 


good only; partly by the experiences gained in this 
preſent life; partly by favours, terrors, and 1 
ons; by which he will gain, or inſtruct and diſei- 
pline them; and what perfection of virtue hath not 
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been attained in the preſent ſcene of preparation 
and diſcipline, even our preſent life, it ſnall be 
nugin us by the experiences and diſcipline that we 
ſhall gain and meet in future ſtates of inſtruction 
and preparation. as God is all-wiſe, he will not 


leave the capable, that is the rational part of his 
creation, beſore he has perfected them in the knuw- 
ledge of himſelf, and in the choice and practice of 
what is wiſe and good: - that have rational na- 
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. bur ations and 


evil, is the cauſe of it; and eee = 
ter, or be happy: no, there is andther ſcheme, far | 
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partly. by thoſe of other ſtates, worlds or ſcenes. 


reaſonings 3 let us for. once ſuppoſe. this error, for 
1 1 nee en 2 n 4 
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EY 2 — — an then aptly to 
- by 017 —— ſuch a ſtate 
—— — — ſuitable 


3 . — cbis is — follows on the ſup- 
that our actions and choices are neceſſits- 
ted; we need not, as others haſtily and weakly do 


; "GL that account bid adieu to our of goodneſs 
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faid ſor it, either by 'the ancients, or modernes. 
1. Out tions \and"thoughts mult 'be"hetelfth« 
ted,/ becauſe "nothing; Whether thing] Actielt er 
thought, can texſſt without ſetne eauſe f it, thut 
—.— A and ena 1 


* 5 — AAS ng 
fey of whatever ve eker do or think, tor 4d if 
hard toficid what that phyſical necellity is; Iris 
theimpulſe of outward ohjeRs, which beating on 
our ſenſes, und by their inter vention on our „ 
derſtandings; do baturally detenmige us toulll dur 


choices und ucties 0 ono ners 


But ſometimes we ure alſo under indther kind 


Plerions ur tempefament of body; "forms "the | 
tomplexion' is fanguine, or eholeric, or melancho- | 
lie, ſach alſo are the thoughts and actions j ind this 


is fo notorious, that from their 2 ion of diſcour- 


les, we uſe to ſay of others, ar hey are ſanguine, 
er<hdleric, or melancholic men. a 
But in anfiver to theſereaſonings, almoſt all the 


philoſophers f, and Simpliciue, in particular, | 
— tr 


a 5 | 
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of phyſics! woseiltyf us wen pet pen df 'our— | 
lde ue e; a nöceſſity from our com. 
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thongs but not the! ———— fatal (cavſe 
p cline us, —— — 
0 us, yet rift will bold the belm, will- govern 
and diſpoſe out choices, and actions, and medita- 
; uss pin as. it liſteth, or approveth not their 
11 ies. if either cuſtom, objects, or complexi- 
3 2 | ongidfara ly and inevitably govern us, there would 


tion; nay, we ſhould never deliberate or conſult 


| — ding to the whiſpers of reaſon; againſt all the 
dialen of objects, cuſtom and complex ion. rhere- 
due aber the objectors ſuy, Notbing can be 


their purpoſe: ſor the cauſe of our choice or acti- 
ans gal be our reaſon, cbuſing and determining as 
—— IN . e oem. 


that = are e to poll 


te —.— and yo! he becauſe the mind, by a na- 
tural tendency, always chuſeth what ſeemeth good 
toit; ed ene very often in the judgment 


e ee eee wa7. 


dy gotuſe of counſel, or conſultation, or delibera | 


wes as done done, but be cart or bore doun 
tuolity of our complexi * 


Ko deten rojo beating on our ſenſes; | 


Aabant a ceuſo of it: it is true; but not at all to 


— what. evil; but no- 
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ing that for ihe preſent time, and in our preſent 
circumſtances ſeemeth evil ta us, can be choſen 
and willed by us. 28 the underſtandingcannotbut = 
approve of that, and of that only, which Jeemeth 
good to us; ſo the will always follows the laſt dis · 
ute oſ the underſtanding: nor indeed can it do ot 
therways z for how ſhould we will or act otherways 
than our underſtanding, which is to ſay, our re * 
ſon, doth for the preſent dictate to us ab [good 
for us. in a word, if it is natural to the under Bf 
ſtanding to approve only what ſcemeth good To - 
us, and if, becauſe we tre rational creatures; t 
wills and actions are always led by bree, 4 

derſtandings, it ſeems clearly to follow, that' allfig 
v in voluntary, is what we did not freely chufe, bat 
were deceived into it, by the error committed 5 
our underſtandings, and from therce it follows, 
unt all our eboiees and actions are niorally ne-. 
ceſſitated; for without doubt it is natural to the 
underſtanding, not to be willingly deceived; when - 
ever we are deceived or err, we err and are deceived - 
unwillingly. thus the good we do is neceſſary, de. 
cauſe we cunnot but approve, and do what ſeemet 
good to our underſtandings; and the evil we do ib 

neceſſary, becauſe the underſtanding being decei- 

ved, though unwillingly, the will kannot but fol: — 
low the dictate of the underſtand ing 

„ They that make this oblection ſes well ;enoubh IF 
the _ and miſtake of the: ene 

TR 3 ene 
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preſent t 
or belt for it, and the will always follows the un- 
dexſtending or. the preſent apptehenſion that the 
upderſtanding: hath? ef thingsz the underſlanding 
cajinot but approve and dictate what appeareth to 
it ta be good or beſt; and the niikeayncsbut be le 
Wo Sipoſed dy ide underſtanding- 

0 n conſiſtetli the whole: Gong 
hog of Atheiſm and inſidelity. Alexander 
Aphwpdiſienſis, in his excellent book de: Fato, ad. 
che led to the emperors. Severus and Antoninus 

I; ſo moved with this objection, as to ſay, Si eft 
Jalun, tum non ſunt laudationes et vituperationes; 
guad. fi iſtas non ſunt, non eſt bonum vel malum, nempe 
morale at ſi iſta nonſunt, ne Deus qui dem eſt, i. e. 
LIK ſate ot neceſſity governs things, neither praiſe 
or diſpraiſe can belong to any actions; which to 
 *ſuppoſe..is to take away alſo the diſtinction of 

moral good and evil; but if you remove that, 

you. take away God. alſo; if there be not moral 

_ *: good and evil, neither is there a God.“ 

They take notice too, that this objection againſt | 
** on, was propounded to F. Socinus; by a 
phyſician, a learned man, a ꝑreat friend and patron 
of Socinus ; Secinus anſwers in a very long letter, 


Ab 1116 e 91 
ve mat it ſhould ſeem, de has kftthe ob je ctön 5 
in its full ſtrength. Nit + TIM N 2 RE 
- +; Methinks; — —— ii | 
1. The underſtanding, naturally by the 
nc —— always chuſeth what 
app beg Jo — beſt; and though it is of- 
ten deceived, yet it is unwillingly deceived; for it 
bet the nature of the underſtanding to affect truth 
as well as good. 2. The will always and neceſſari- 
ly follows the declaration and diftate; made by the 
_ underſtanding. neither of theſe is true: to the firſt, 
I fay,it ought to be remembred, that we are ſpeaking 
of moral good and evil, not of ſenſible good or evil, 
or ſuch good or evil as affects our ſenſes, or re- 
ſpects our worldly. intereſts, as our wealth, plea - 
ſure, eaſe, or ſuch like: but I will be content to un- 
derſtand the objection of both or either. I ſay there- 
fore, that good or evil hath no neceſſary efficiency 
on our underſtandings; it is not true, that the un- 
derſtanding neceſſarily chuſes or rejects them: it 
approves or rejects them oſt- times by its arbitrary 
freedom, and not for their own ſakes. nor is it 
ttue, that the underſtanding by a natural dendency 
neceſſarily affects truth : on the contrary, we often 
willingly overlook it, we even uſe means to con- 
tinue in our opinions, which are either for our in- 
tereſt, eaſe or glory. I deny not that caeteris pa- 
ribus, the ſcales being even on both ſides, the un- 
derſtanding doth more generally approve moral 
good, and affect truth rather than falſhood ; yet 
even this is not always ſo : for ſometimes out of 


truth; but uſe mens with ourſelves (hoch us refu- 
fling inſormution and inſtruction, or attending very Wl 
_ negligently to it) not to loſe or forgo ſome opini- Wl 
ons, which, yet we ſuſpe to be falſe; it is a rea! 


+ perverſeneſs and malevolence, not an 4rnibecillity | 
| or meer —— — * 'oft | 


15 | 

2 

, | 

2] 

and foch like, — — — 5 

is the cauſe of that temorſe, ſname and grief, with : 

which-the ingenuous afflit themſelves 'after ſuch 

. _ offences.” :nen-too well feel. the freedom und arb = 

w-exenſe all — Wera esso cb. 
eſs, not that they erred and miſtook; but that they 

were guilty, faulty, blameable : and herevpon Wl 

a Gallows nal . lauch * 1 cuſtom. have 
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hardned themſelves) a ſhame, Alen 
e eee ws a ate a 
ophinly: Bain the face y it, 
the evil, not by miſtake or error — — 
voluntary, but affectedly, perverſſy, blameably. 
To the ſecond, that the will always; and there- 
fore: neceſſarily ox naturally, follows \hejudgmant. - 
and dictate of the underſtanding: it is lefs, and ſel- 
_ domer true, than the other. that the will ſometimes 
fallows the dictates and judgments of the under - 
ſtanding; is undeniable, is experimentally. found by 
every man, and is very agreeable to our rational 
natures; but that it is always or neceſſarily ſo, is a 

very great miſtake: and if it were always ſo, yet 
2 — ſo. firſt, it is not al- 
ways ſo; for ofi- times we have found a good, or 
think we have ſound it, yet we reſt not in it, but 
proceed to deliberate how to ſind out a better or a 
beſt: and again oft · times we arbitrarily acquieſce in 
i, without looking out any further. every man en- 
derienceth this, and no man, I think, will deny it: 
but it follows from hence, that the ſoul is altoge- 
ther arbitrary in its choices and actions; it can, 
we ſee, ſet aſide the preſent good Which the un- 
derſtanding approves, and proceed to look for ana- 
ther, an equal, or one better, or we can reſt in this; 
therefore, ſay I; the judgment of the underſtanding 
doth not always determine the will. . ſecondly, 
ve it indeed true, that che mill always choſe ac- 
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them in their cauſes, as the objection fuppoſes: 
but for actions or events that depend on the ardi- 
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 KAVBALED YE4 L0T0N. 8 of 
elit; ane ui not ſo oonſcious af this, har every bo» | 
ay acknowledges himſelf obliged and indebted, to 
I —— 
and-that they. have deen confirmed ber fucks ar 
amples as eſtabliſh | 


1 4 Kos the opinion, 1 and — 
are neceſſary; is ibis: ſceing God ſoneſeeth all a- 
paſs; he. could not foreſee any event or ation, if 
he did not alto foreſes ſame cauſe that would cer- 
unly and ſſarily produce id. ei cite wilt 

The philoſophers were not agreed: how to an- 
ſwertothisiſome ſaidfuchevents und actions as are 
neceſſarily produced: by their cauſes, God ſoreſees 


waty nil af free agents, 28 * rational. — 
folutely and certainly they, will be but ther 
they may be. theſe ſaid in effect, that concerning 
arbitrary contingent actions or events, there is no 
certain knowledge, no not in God: but he exerciſes 
concerning them, that I may uſe the words of 
very learned philoſopher, ſapientiſimam conjethu- 
ran, a moſt/wiſe and near conjecture or gueſs. of 
ms * was Maximus Tyrius, and Chalcidi- 


= 83 not make ĩt to be neceſſary: becauſe he 


3 


ip ede with an abſolute aud certain knowledge. theſe 


2 | r 70 121 s 5 
— — 
Aphrodiſi 1 to | 


— — Hermilh ſaid; Dei omnia 
it, God knoweth all⸗things that ſhall | 


ſaid, chat God's certaiſi ſoreknowledge, though it 
aſſures us that the event or action is certain; yet 


foreſeeth, by his infinite ſapience and knowledge, 
to what action every free agent will ſreely diſpoſe 


will freely and arbierarily chuſe.” the former of 
_ theſe — is inilpratdumore generally by: the | 


—— more probable | 
enc 3 


Err „ alledging: divers 11 paſſages that 
lool very much that way, and arguing on thoſe 


with great ſubtlety, judgment, and dexteri- 
ty. it is not neceſſary to determine, which of theſe 
opinions is the truth; for either of them ſatisfies the 
objection-propoſed.- the firſt denieth the ſuppoſiti- 
on in the objection, namely that God foreſecth the 


certainty of arbitrary and contingent events and | 


actions or events, and that too in their <auſes; 
but then it afſerteth, that God can ſoreſee to what 
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itſelf; the agent is ſree, yet God foreſceth-what it 
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2 ets arbitrary cauſe will freely "0 
ö and herein conſiſteth 
8 e prizilege of dee 40d 
There are W. other unzuments to prove'the = 
neceſſity of all actions and cents; as that famous 
one; every propoſition ſpeaking of the future is ei- 
ther true or falſe, therefore all things that ſhall be, 
ſhall certainly and neceſſarily be : but theſe be 
but querks, though the ancients thought fit to ex - 
| erciſe tbeit wit about them, or rather to divert 
| theinſelves with them; and to anſwer vain ſub- 
tleties with "like ſubtleties; I ſhall' not think it 
worch while to fribble about ſuch toys. it is fuffi- | 
cient to ſay; that thoſe who propound this catch, 
fhotild have diſtinguifhed between certain and ys 
cefſary; the moſt free and contingent events and 
iQions, that ſhall actually be, ſhall certainly be; = 
and yet, every one "ſees, it is of their very n-. 
ture, not to exiſt yeceffurily, but freely and cn. $ 
tingently,” / EE 
. To the ſecond queſtion, or. of kme r. 4 
vids and puniſhments.” 
The ſecond queſtion was, in caſe it ſhould be 
ſound, that we are free, what rewards or puniſh- 
ments may be expected, as the conſequences of our 
obedience, or of our neglect of the laws of natural 
religion? is our compoſition ſuch as men, or are 
there other circumſtances; that we may with any 
good ana MR" RED 


„ 1 NATVRAL AND; 


3 E 4 
- concer that mankind bas, to be well reſolved of 1 
this queſtion ; it is to us.the moſt important queſ = ; 


tion of all: 1 had almoſt faid, that we are as much 
intereſted in it, as even to know and be aſſured of 
the exiſtence or being of God; for what will it 
avail or help us, that God is, and is a being ſoper- 
ect and excellent, if after a ſew days we ourſelves 
ſhall be no more? but it has pleaſed God. for our 
. ſupport and conſolation in eur preſent ſcene ol 


4 tryal and preparation, that the evidences of ou 
I after-exiſtence are as clear and convincing, as out | 
=. deſire and bopes of. it can be. ſtrong and ardent: | 
E the grounds and indications of a future ſtate and X 
| life, are ſo many and ſo fatisfaQtory, . that the belief WW - 
= thai is found among all nations, the moſt anci- Wl - 
3 ent, as well as.the modern, the barbarous as well | 
E as x5 the civilized or. learned. it hath been ſo evident | 
1 : to mankind, . that a great part of men and wo- 
men deſerve far oiberways than is meeted out | 
1 -to them. in this preſent life ; that there is no nati- 
on oſ the world; where an after-being, and a ſuture 


account and reckoning with the Maker and judge 
ol the world, is not molt undoubtedly believed: 
F men. have obſerved, that there is a moſt marvel· 
laus, nay conſummate beauty, harmony, wiſdom, 
1  andcongraity, in all. the parts and objects in this 
our world: they have therefore inferred, that 
—_— Author of all the order and wonderſul 
ee that we e where, haseSecua) 


ER 


17 of all, A deformity that would blemiſh his 

_ whole work; even this, that there is no retributi- 
on for the very beſt actions and 'perfons, no not 
for ſuch actions as are immediately directed and 
addreſſed to God's ſervice and bonour; nor any ho- 
tice taken of the moſt inipious, affected, and wan- 
ton contempts, either of juſtice and gratitude to 
men, or obedience or regard to God, this' has ap- 
peared ſo unlikely, ſo unprobable, ſo abſurd, to tbe 
reaſon and common ſenſe of mankind, that it is no 

where held or believed; nay thofe cannot perfuade x: 
themſelves of it, whoſe guilt does very much in- 
tereſt them to hope for it : it is firſt evident to them 
from his works, thata God and Maker. there muſt 
de; but if a God, then 2. Judge too; if he bath 
made us, and truſted to our uſe and free diſpoſal of 
fo many talents and gifts, he will certainly account 
with us, how they have been uſed or abuſed. thou 
haſt a connate knowledge of good and evil, thou 

haſt a free faculty and power, either to do good or 
| evil, thou art even beſet (by the providence of —4 
Maker) with a thouſand opportunities of i 
ung y obedience or thy eontempt ofthe laws writ- 

ten by him in thy heart: if therefore thou affec- 
tedly and wantonly trampleſt on the regard which 
thou art conſcious is due to that law, and to God 
the author of it in thee ; thou canſt never eſcape 
de correction due to thy contempts, unleſs God is 
not able to avenge it, * to correct and thereby 
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we NATURAL , 


ut pale eee — 


7 aſſuredly is not the only bad and hard 
Ty BO if be thoold ſo deal, he 


* bleſſed name and 
Ne: bumbleſt ſubmiſſion, 1 will under 
it is not true; and i it were true, yet 
mable and equitable, that men ſhould be 
ed and rewarded, after the preſent life, for 
obedience and love, eſpecially for ſome in- 
5 and ee firſt, 


HARI: it is a meer debt to God, what- | 
any perſon may do or 


2 


c ” 


dergo for God's glory, ſervice and love, though 

e ſhould be no future ſtate or time of retribution 
and. r ard: for the ſervice and ſuffering may be 
ſuch. ox exceeds all the benefit. that we have by 
t life which God has given to us; very 


many, Lifay, have ſuffered for God, beyond all the 


IG ibution or benefit that they haye, or can meet, 
bebe life that now i. if the grave is to deter- 
n fave bane born 


, 


[ oy Go or remunerations « ration of a ſuture life | 
we owe. to God whatever ſervices or ſufferings we 
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pri i and have ſuffered ſuch unſufferablethings > 
ſor righteouſneſs and conſcience fake, and for the 
name of God and his glory and ſervice ; that, to 
uſe the Apolile's words, if in this life only they 
bad hope, they were of all men the moſt miſe- 
« rable.* but ſuppoſing now; that this life were an 
adequate recompenſe for the ſervices and ſorrows 
of divers excellent perſons; yet ſtill there is reaſon 
and equity in it, to expect a farther remuneration 
from God. for though I have paid to à very good 
ſervant his full-wages and dne, for which he was 
well content to ſerve ine from year to year, for 
divers years ; yet acts of high love; reverence and 
duty, in the opinion of all men, much more in the 
conſtruction of God our maker and parent, are not 
ſufficiently acknowledged by the bare wages and 
pay that is ſtrictly due to them. there is a merit 
in duty and love, how much ſeever it be owing to 
the perſon to whom it is paid; and can any think, 
that the rich and moſt gracious Lord and Parent of 
all perſons and things, will reward them with no 
more or better recompences, than ſome, nay many 
of the moſt wicked do meet with; nay nor with ſo 
good? ſhall a Tiberius have the empire of the 
vVorld, and die not till the eighty-firſt year of his 
age; meeting in the mean time with no valuable 
oppoſition or croſs: and ſhall another have a con- 
tinual regard to God, to the good of mankind, to 
the internal law, and all this freely, arbitrarily, and 
| fr and yl be paid with _— but | 
3 


* 0 . vs bb nr 7 
—_—z —— — and will this c- 
dc; become the Univerſal Lord of the world, who 


It cominnallyinſpeRts. it; and without whoſe permiſi 


en nothing can be done? I think we may aſſuredly 
a dhat God vonld dave governed the world by 
ur other providences and diſpenſations; even by 
ene anc peſent cee of 

puniſhments, as ſhould effeQually af. 
ſure us what bind ef nd he bears towards well - 
doing 1 if he had not provided, that after having 


8 acted in the preſent ſcene, a good or a bad part, eve- 


renner 

ae: weighty, and. fo-obvious: to the reaſon of 
mankind; have occaſioned an univerſal belief · 
mong all nations; of an after-being, and of rewards | 
- andpuniſhments to come: the thing was too plain, 
"phate feppalicicn of the being of God, | to de over 
* We may conſider further with what Mai 
and powers God has made mankind; not only 
with an apprehenſion, perception and knowledge 
of moral good and evil, and of their obligations to 
the former, and with freedom of will and action; 
but with an underſtanding capable of knowing 
God, in and bychis works; nor can we think other- 
ways, but that it was a chief end of our creation, 
that we ſhould know our Maker, ſhould eſteem his 
wiſdom, and unite ourſelves to him by veneratr 
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tain to a 3 bare 
4 <f their creation? the 


—— is ſuch; that not obe man in ten 
ing God, or duly — eſteem. 
8 not what reliſhes other men's underſtan- 
| dings may have, but I myſelf cannot think it:; 
; 4hat any part of. God's capable creation ſhall miſs 
the end and intention of their creation but through 
their own default: God's infinite ſapience and 
power has provided, who can doubt of it, that all 
| ſhall know him, and all hall love him, and be hap- 
py in that knowledge and love for ever, unleſs 
. they themſelves neglect their duty, or their op- 
portunities: but verily be has not ſo provided, if 
there be no other liſe but this preſent; for how 
many die young, nay in infancy; and how many 
| Ing long, but without any ſufficient oppor- 
nities to be well informed of God, or to attain 
— neceſſary virtues of piety, juſtice and wiſdom, 
the other great ends of our creation? methinks, 
this obſervation, when we conſider the infinite ſa- 
pience of God, ſhould very much ſatisfy us, that 
ve are made for more worlds than this preſent: 
becauſe it is ſo evident, that otherways the moſt, 
_ nay all are ſor ever withdrawn from being, wich- 
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——— — ſuitadls to the me. 
| ritand demeanour i in this ; ſo they have” thought 


| ſolves all that is viſible of us. firſt, the more ge- 
neral, and almoſt univerſal opinion hath been, 
that the ſoul is a diſtinct and diverſe ſubſtance ſrom 


ner the p and members of the 
dody ſor the ſervice, and uſe, and habitation of the 
foul,” and that thereupon the ſoul quits its tene. 


Maker and Judge. I fay, this has been the more 
general, and almoſt univerſal opinion of old as 
well as now; - believed all the Greek nations, 
thagoras and Plato, with all the eminent philoſo- 
phers of all other ſes; except the ſottiſn Epicure 
ans, and the debauched Cyrenians; ſo alſo the 
Gauls, the Germans, and Britains, under the inſti: 
tütion of their Druids; the Thracians too, the Egyp- 
tans; the Aſiatics, and Indians; the very inhabi- 
tants of the new world, or America, were found of 
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the body: that the body is but the caſe or garment, | 
or; as it were, the houſe wherein the ſoul dwells: 


ment, and departs to the place prepared for it 54 . 
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parts ; and therefore that in order to the. judgment 


chef i pl every perſon, all ſhall again be 
niſed from. the dead. | 
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in confeſſed, that both; theſe, opinions have 


forme difficulties yet not fach, but that 3 2 Kir ac- | 


count may be given, of them, even by. us: how 
much more by that ſapience and power; that con- 
rived and made the whole world! a man himſelf 
may. diſcern, that it will not be more hard to the 


wiſdom and power of God, to make us up again af- 


ter a diſſolution in the grave, or dtheryays, than 
it was at firlt. to form. us or put us together in the 
womb-:_nay it is eaſily made out, that to re- mae 
in is not fo difficult as to make us. but 
is our wiſdom in compariſon of God's? will not 
he ſmile at what ſeems to us the hardeſt and moſt 
cable of things ? will that be hard to him, 
who bath contrived the whole colmical | ſyſtem, that 
ſremshard to us? will he not effect it with the ve 
ty lighteſt application of. his ſupreme. and. inef- 
fable knowledge to it, which perhaps puzzles us 
even all our lives. long. but to conceive that it is 
any way poſlible? there is not ſo much difficulty 


in dhe he =o the foul as a diſtinct ſubſtance 


from the body; for whether. it be a pure ſpirit, 
which.is to ſay immaterial, or whether it be à molt 
let body either way it cannot be e 
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dy ide more groſs and ſenſible bodies and objects 
ef the world; it will permeate or pervade them, it 
dee wit 


In two words, the chief attributer of God, tis 
beine, wildoo, and goodneſs are highly concer- 
meld, do give to all rational creatures an aſter · exiſ. 
tence: ſor otherways, God will be found to be an 
"Hard'inaſter, nay a bad maſter, to ſome of his moſt 
faithful adorers and ſervants; and there is a final 
end made of mankind in general, before we can 
ends for which we were purpoſed and made by 

© God; and the perverſly and wantonly wicked, ſhall 
4 not only not be puniſhedor reſormed, but ſhallmany 
of them be happier than the greateſt examples of 
Vurtue and piety: if theſe are incredible things, on 
- *the ſuppoſition of the being of God, we muſt con · 
3 Luce that he willeth our aſter-being, nothing but 
date pure impolbibility of the thing can hinder it, 
; bat then, as to the impoſſibility of it, whether by 
the refurrection of the body, or the ſeparate exif 
tence of the ſoul, or both ; we may undoubtedly 
my. that all three are moſt eaſy to that power and 
I '—_ - unſpeakable wiſdom that could defign and effed 
. - this whole world: that man has conſidered. but ve. 
my flightly the ſtructure and art in the world, and 
it parts, who can think it ſhould be hard for God,to 
lun out an expedient, or way, either to perpetuate, 
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x we have ſeen that dads is a reaſonable - 


actions; for prudence and-conſultation (or delibe- 
ration) ſuppoſe a liberty of action and choice, ſo 
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We tos too ns of bach 
good and bad actions, do as plainly follow on the 
his beſt ſervants; and with reſpeR tothe wanton· 
by and contumaciouſſy wicked, an improvident diſ- 
penſer of gifts and favours; whereof the firſt. is. 
contrary to his benignity and honour; a oy to 
his honour and wiſdom. 

But from this laſt reaſoning it ems t to Glow, 
— and free ITC ſhall as N 
ly be puniſhed: it is aſked therefore in the third 
place, whether puniſhment does neceſſarily and un- 
avoidably follow ſin and guilt, or may it be expia-, 
ted or aboliſhed. by repentance, or by ſacrifices, or 
the merit and interceſſion of ſome other perſon or 
perſons? I will not here ſay any thing of ſacrifi- 


» 


tante is certainly a part af natural religion. it it 
2 to diſcern, that repentance is not meritorious 
of.forgiveneſs, and hereupon ſome have ſaid, that 
Veeannot kno chat God will pardon the penitent 
med, unleſs we have à revelation for 
| itifiomGod;'and for this reaſon, — make re- 
I . . c | dramas! 2; ANNE) COT £2; An 


; . enafiigaines.4o Gr 
— hotyan? fable rand fo parpſ 
intend-and deſign 2/-conflant regard to- our duty 
for the time to come; and deſides this 0 defire and 


ee ſor 
the name and ſervice of God. J contend now, that 
we'need het an expreſs revelation, that a ſinner 
2 thus reformed, ſhall be pardoned; 
Iwill wich affuranee affim it as an article of natu- 
ral religion, that forgiveneſs does certainly follow 
repentance, though, as was before conſeſt, repen- 
tance is not meritorious of pardon, by its own va- 
lade and nature; for though repentance itſelf can- 


to diſcourſe on Revealed Religion: but repen. 
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* 1. Repentatzes thus deſcribed, n teas 
tion or amends. that we can make; but fecirig it is 
all that we can du. by way of reparation for our et. 
ſeaces, though juſtice will take no notice of it, yet 
mercy will. we have before proved by hdetiable 
agumenta, that God is a benign and mereiful be- 
ing, be — ns n 1 dat 
3 mercifal and benign eng he wilf-moſt be. 
ly accept the payment that we are able'to'n 

So init 0n impolils dernainds; with Hi frail 
| villoſorgive his enemy. mack mot nie cine 
bay oubled un geg fr i. Kren 
fiendly ang reſpeAful forthe rime to come and fg 
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nour and ſerviee of the injured patty; Fay; there 
is bo generous mam but will forgive his enemy wh 
is thus edel 26 m, how much more ſhall God 
| forgive all perſons, thus diſpoſed and thus 'refor-" 
med, ſeeing there is no generoſity in man but what 
in uch his nature infuſed into him by God, or is 
ay improvement e u dene "Ren nich 
Soc our Maſer platited in our natures. ics 
2. Not only merey; which we know is in 669, 
at hx wid alſo will cg diſpoſe hin to 
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| the reaſon is, becauſe the.creature is te 


de, and ſuch as God willeth s which being ſo, it en 
by puniſhment, or to 
alia it unneceſſirily- it is not juſties, but rage, to 
when the perſon to be puniſned is already 


ted and; reformed the offender, therefore it will not 
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will, and the worſhip of 


For my part, I have oſten wond 
nott could be malle of it: wherh 


deed it is as much as to aſk, whether a man ſhould- 
be allowed to be fincere;; whether we ought to con- 
train him to believe concerning and demean him · 


ſelf us warde Almighty Cod. honeſtly, or hypoeri- 
tically and wickedly? if it be impious in the per- 


profeſs a religion which his 


fon himſelf to chuſe or 
mind tells him is falſe; and contrary to the will 


eee eee dementen in 


— difobey cod f or do I not make 


tim diſobey' and affront God, if 1 ahn 
ſeſs and act contrary to what he is perfuaded is 
God's will and nature? if ſincerity be nn 5 
the chiefeſt of all in matters of religion, then I force 


to ſin, nay to the greateſt of fins, if Icon- 
ſtrain or awe him to act againſt conſcience; but 


ben en his ede est to 
int d one pot ee ene wilt r 

ee in faith and woiſtdp. Ay vomm 
nls do ſo far forth he is a good man; for 
bad he not ſome regard of God, he would never ſo 
far heed religion, as to enquire. into the paris and 


queſtions of it; he — 
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dy the pabne, or dy parents, maſters, or others ha- 5 
ving elviauthority over them?: 
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d tion for the cauſe of religion and-conſtience ? why, 


nation of a grent many others. this, this ſay they, 
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33 areleſs : Ae wank does, and 
. armen 11. . and un- 


—ů— Gad. when ei · 
ther perſeoute or hate my fellbw-feorvant;' whom 1 


-miſiaket, 1 ſhould indeed be 2ealous to 
be kts fin ban k # renount ing my love 
mee te amen parſcture fuch 
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ld nag theſe miſerable people out of 
their errors 3 that they may not be damned, or be 
the cauſes (by oceaſion of theſe errors) of the dam- 
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is the whole meaning of the ſeverity we uſe agaipt 
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which.all agree is certainly damnable? a man way 
bes drunkard, a ſwearer,.a knave, or otherways 
damnably wicked all the days of his life; and you 
ſhall ſnow none of this perſecuting zeal to ſave 
him from. hell, by temporal and preſent puniſh-! 
ments, or at beſt a very ſaint one: the penalties 
ſor certain and real ſin, ſhall be very moderate, 
they, hardly exceed a ſpilling in any country I 
the world; but let a man ſeem to us, to ert in te 
faith, he ſhall be perſecuted for his eſtate on Jife, = 
or both, if ſome men may have their wills. I ſay, 
I will wave this, Iwill anſwer to the pretence it: 
elf; that theſe good men, the perſecutors of others 
for their ſpppoſed errors, are aſraid that the poor: 
wretches ſhould. be damned, and cauſe others alſo 
to be damned; ſa they think fit, in their zeal and 
love ſor ſouls, to, puniſh.them out of their dam» 
nable errors. it is well, it ſhould. ſeem they are ſure 
of theſe ty things, iat: error is.a.damnable guilt, 
and that, ©, awe. or. punithment doth really, reclaim, 
the perſons from their errors,” I know not whe» 
ther ever there were a pair of ſollies greater than 
theſe two... if men would enter though but ne: 
Ka 19 05 FOR wid eder ee de e 


5 band nox aws Ah, Aare even n al he ord. hi 
©: 4 — the-ſehwoks pe anacerially 
xauſc the 1 — 

— —— — tho poſs 
fith-+ whatſoever iv not of faith is ſin: all in- 
27S; terpreters, RI gany Mt che 
me any thing, or to proſeſs any thing, 

| Seen, man blo i bis conſe 
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be Wegen Je wt; de 
2 for if a man's 
cotfeie ce; us the apoſtle here affirms, is to be his 
guide; ſo chat in cafe we act contrary to the belief 
er faith of our conſcĩences we always ſin in fo do- 
ing; it follows, that in obeying conſcience we do 
Sur duty; and conſequently can never damnably 
doing. 1 tay, not damnably fin ; for 
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Scriptures cenſure hereſy, and condemi heretics. 
but in ir 2 marvel, that they cenſtre fuch error as 
proceeds not ſrom the weaknefs of the underſtan · 

ding, but the perverſeneſs of the will and ſpirit; 
which is always what'the Holy Scriptures mean 
by hereſy. as for their ſevere cenfure of heretics, 
the molt learned interpreters own, that the Scrip+ 


tures intend; by heretics, men of perverſe minds : 


and affections; who advance impious doctrines for 
worldly intereſts, or to ſatisfy their om either paſ 
ſions or partialit ies; but ſuch men do not err in 
voluntarily, but eee wer which i 
they aluange or bold. 
*Meai may be lowfally puniſhed be elt mere 
ſay-ſome z but then, fay 1, they may as hwfully 
be puniſhed for the truth. for feeing the only rea» © 
fon, why it is pretended that any may be perſecu. 
red for their errors is this ; that there is hope that 
bey may be conſttained torenounce and to depart 
from their errots, that will otherwiſe damn them: 
this reaſon obliges the erroneous too, in their turn 
_ ef prevalence, to perſsente the advetſe patty, let 
the truths they bold ſhould damn them; fot how 


aſon, or means, to perſecute error, but what 
urnec eure, With it were better to 
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+; perſecute another, is. a great 


god, or ſor ſome part of 
tom him, for his ſuppoſed 


errors: therefore, what if Lam miſtaken, what if 


ne is in che right, and I in the wrong, does 


- thief? for it,is murder to put angrhex.20 death. un- 
zzz and it is ha 19, deſpoil him f livelihood 
n, he, hath. not deſerved. iq be depri- 
Wel them, thereforo\]. wayid alk the perſecutor, 
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to take it into our 


ng a man ought to be very ſure, 
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t0-uſe 0 > As gyro then from 
| <itfollows} that it is not only lawful 


rent ; and the ſubject apainſt his prince or other 
lawfah governors, ſo much the tather and more ear · 
neſtiy. by how much we owe a greater deſerence, 


duty and love, to our natural and civil parents, 


than to others. but who cam endure ſuch doc rine! 
would the perſecutors themſelves allow of it? will 


any man endure a doQrine or principles which in 
"the! immediate conſequences of them, ſuperſede, 
_ evacuate, and null all the natural and civil obliga- 


eee eee ebf py 


: .: Finally, oak now no n re ys a as 


much undiſcretion as there is iniquity, :in the doc- 
tina of perſecution: ſor who ean ſceure himſelf, 


that he ſhall not faj} into the opimions which at 
preſent he 6ppoſes? or if Ifooliſhly'promiſe my 


. . felf;thatTſhall never depart from my preſent ſenti- | 


ments;' yet my child, or others that are dear to me, 


may: ſhall I vote before band, the ruin of y 
child and bouſe,; or qhe houſe ofmy friend? ſhall 
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pare ſor them a ſnar 

— — hom much ſbever men 
may pretend, that the deſign of perſecution is to 
* the ſoul ſew parents will conſent to ſave 
4heir, children that way:2 they would chaſe rather 5 
to leave them in the merciful and: wiſe jn Oe 
of God, than to ſee them deprived of liſe or eſtate, | 
1 cure _ pays: on 
damnable errors. 

n ee | 
the doctrine of perſecution is againſt reaſon and na- 

ture. natural religion abhors and rejects it; rea- 
ſon teaches, that the arms to be uſed againſt er- 
ror. is argument, not ſwords or confiſcations. what 
has force or awe to do with truth? if my reaſons 
do not perſuade another, it is monſtrous and ridi- 
culous to apply terror or force; becauſe theſe have 
no cognation to truth, they tend not in the leaſt 
to evince it. on the contrary, their tendency is to 
deſtroy wath; as they give byaſſes to the mind, 
which ſhould be abſolutely free: they take away 
chat, without which truth cannot be diſcovered, 
the aeguilib rium of the mind; that is to ſay, the e- 
qualneſs of its balance, in weighing thirigs of which 
it is to make a judgment; they take away, I ſay, 
its equal balance, and byaſs nee to conſider 
hut is ſaſe more than what is try. 
This is what 1 had to offer on the bed of na 
tural religion ; the parts of it are fo naturally en- 


e by which they ſhultbe — 


n together, and ſo evident in reaſon, d 


Have: neated of them fo ben, chat it'wilh norte I 
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going over thie parts of ne L raten, 3 28 
have been declared in the foregoing chapters, it 
obvious to every one, that natural religion inth- 
mates to us, and compriſes the whole "Ftp? Wet 

te owe to God or met: whatever is to be belie · 
ved, or to be dome by us, is declared and 
hended im natural religion; God has inſtructed all 
men every where, in the whole of their duty, by a :» 
connate light, even by the talent of reaſon com- 
mon to all. the being of God, his unity, or that he 

is but one, that he is moſt powerful, holy, viſe, 
3 nbc he is nd 

he inſpects the world and what is done in it 1 chat 
ſuch as God the ſupream 8 molt perfe& being 


$ 


Salva nb temps 


ot and negligence be 
4 avocher world; that fin doth not f 
$'to puniſhme it, but that it may be er. 


: bl this js taught by 
9 5 fo wag or Vein and, 


YO» 23,24 


that the cities additions made to natural reiß. 
gion, by the inverters and forgers of revealed re. 
| in and ſupers | 
bens, fach as, for inſtance, the ſacrifices and e. 
by Moſes. for OT 


rape pens, warmer raped evan 
proper Jars and others of that train. a. when 
the additions to natural religion are not ſuperſtiti · 
ous and vain, they are —_ 
ſoeh as the hew 
to love ones enemies; not to vartwith a bad hul. 
band or wiſe, except for adultery only; and ſuck 
like unreaſonable, and, for the moſt part, unprac- 
ticable things. God having ſpoken, ſay Acoſtaand 
the Deiſts, to all mankind, by one common light. 
er voice; their reaſon: there was no need-after» 
'Tards-to 
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lity, and 


pn, dm nx mach aaf agd . 
to conſider es — / edaviihy to diſcover 


hat · is to be believed and done by them ?-we may 


add, it was alſo very uſeful, to appoint an 
men; whoſe office and buſineſs it ſhould be, te 
upon all, to adviſe, exhort, and reaſon" with all, 
8 ——-— 
not to incur the certain penalties of diſobedience, . 
or neglect of the divine law. ſure all this was very 


an order of 
b 


teaſonable, but it will appear more reaſomable, 
F 
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-Chriſt, was ſent to reſtore the ancient truths,/and 


ee Und-perfuade the negledied: d 
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But here they ſay, Moſos and Chriſt haye ad- 
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ſuch as the ſacri 


ded to natural religion a great number of thing 
ſome of them ſuperfluous, ſome: impolbble;. a 


 expiations by Moſes, which Jeſus Chriſt. has-very - 


adviſedly omitted; and N too is, the loving 
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| Gidered all together, in 4 chapter or ſection by it- 
- Gig at preſent, I —— Io the fr 
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inted not 
_ puly the Sabbath. but a whole and-entire-ſcheme 
dn, to the firſt parents of mankind, Adam 
th3-Gods becauſe Leno, bows 


© - anc d giving thanks.to the Deity, by expi- il 
1 tory, and euchariſtic facrifices ?.it ſeems alſo to me 


= —_— indication, that all ade in very 
| ——E-— 3 as the Haly:Scripture 5 
laſſune us s becauſe they agreed in ſo niany points il 
*  -»gf worlkip, ſuch as ſacriſices, and almoſt all (if not 
{abſolutely all) the farts of expiations, which Mo- 
ſes in his law commands alſo to the Iſraelites. Ml 
there ſeems no ſuch great and obvious reaſon in 
the natute of the things themſelves, for either 
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1 to genera], Gt it ſhould influence all-nations, but 
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I ne of ifcricing 8 
MY argues that mankind is | ; 1 
Rock; becauſe it — parry "1 
on in reaſon, that 2ll-nations ſhould-take-iitwp'on — 
that account: ſo alſo it is: not likely, +hati the pa- 
Lents of mankind! wauld impoſe / on their poſterity 
uch a rite, or ſhould be abeyed im that impoſition; 
i the ſirſt 9 „ 2A 
Mn Hts ht 6 Ht 1 ct %- - 
50 het — Almighty God 3 
ſuch an inſigniſicant rite? why ſhould he appoint 
laughter of a heaſt as a thank ſgiuing ſor mer ies 
und ſavours ſhoun to men? d anſwer wo may con- 
cCeeive very ſtrong reaſons for this inſtitution: or by 1 
| appointing ſacrifices for in; fin was made charge 
.ableand:coftly; to the offender ; whith: would be a 
eee world. and again, 
eaccepted-ſacrifioe; that A 
Has dehnt a aao nch dere deahind I 
_ »puniſhment;/the conſcience and fears uf periitent 2 
finners were appeaſed A IT.” 
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wen to what happened to him when he ſacrifice 

8 fin -for 5 ws parte 
his facrikce that he offered for fin. Fſee not why 
ede be objeRed to th Moſaie law, that theſe 
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1 will be ſaid, - but then, why-did dur Saviour 
- omit this rite ; why did he leave it out of the Chri- 
. Rian religion? it may be anſwered,” the nature of 
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nnd 


bey were all -prodiiſed. . Almighty Sed uns at 3 
xilling that the Jewsſhauld tnke up any vite from I 
1 en 9 
—— or had the appes- . 
 anceofpiety or madeſty,or that himſelf had before 4 
appointed to the common progenitors of mankind; J 
Ifay, as much of all this, as was found in therell> 
gians of the nations, that were-neighbours to the . 
Jews, and round about, God himſelf ( forthe 
forementioned reaſon) commanded in dhe low * 
vnd the miniſtry o Moſ es. =— 
Others, particularly the Rabbins, and the critical 5 
interpreters who;are Chriſtians, give ſomewhat a 
different account of this matter. theyfupatianhi 
the ſacrifices ware tit appainted by God to be 
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neither — — yet 
46 be offered with the ſame ceremonies. but when 


| hen al nates wer 10 be verve noi; thi 
"©. I a eta analy 
of chem, and be ſatisfied i in itz the objedtt- 
either of them. for 
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.of the. degenerate and corrupt late, nt 
Which x degroes had fallen; yet at leaſt | 
i. put be.,confeſſed, . ita bon 
ſo many, an | ſo contrary, that a man ein nover 


aps have been, and.at ä 


and withal ſo contrary, and their followers and a- 
fo unĩver ally pretend,that 


ngular in the caſe; we-cannot f, 


—— 


nl 1 Wr Ub eren the 
duiberous Weſttindians wirhotrt tile like preten 
hen em u man fey in che cafe, but that bi 


wihep ws what ts curtain ; and tonegtethereſt a 
dubious, which be ſure they are, if not falſe. na- 


Nee © 5 vo -. 


mal religion comprehende all that is neceflary, 
nay all hat can be reaſonable : here therefore it is 
belt to reſt, without wandring we know not well 
wWdither; if we go beyond this, we can meet with 
boring bert endlels drwerfties and cortradlictions. 
It would be 2 tedious taſc and undertaking, 
fuld I attempt to tonfider all the revealed reli- 
_—_ either Have been, or now are; nor do! 
"myſelf well enough informed concerning 
wem; chat I my pretend to ute an actarate and 
Ju <otifetztivn of them. it is but Httle that 
"ws know of the uncient religions, and almoſt as 
Baile ef modern or Tater ones: we have Tearmed 
cerning them, but from the ha- 

eee ind met ee. 
tra 7; we have not the books, explications 
and defenees, written by their prieſts Gare 
men. — 4 nothing 
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ein dan hope, — — 
and ſcrapulous; and particularly the growing ſect 
Tube Deiſto;/ than' will eaſily be ſound! elſes 
eres. 

iges none sene peng min 
ſual defence, ——— religion, is 
mende miracks; ils the weitetv'of h 
hiſtorical books of the'New'Teftametit' (whoalfs 
bore witneſs to thoſe of the Old) were perſons of 
great probity: and piety; they urge. that ue have 

no reaſon to think; either that theſe writers were 
impoſtd on themſalves; being eye. witneſſes of 
vat they writs : orithat they would impoſe upon, 
md deceive us, by feigning groundleG marrations. 
were appeut in their writingꝭ many indieatiotis of 

v great ſincerity} piety and-probity ; knaves would 
have wrote after quite another faſhion: and beſides 
that as at firſt they forſook all things to follow , 
Chuiſt; ſo at laſt they laid down their very lives in 
witneſs and teſtimony of the truth of what they 
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mad, as well as the greateſt of rogues, to leave or 
: alt wer had, and even to offer themſel ves to 

„ a, parcel of lyes aſ their own deviſing: 

when people lye or feign ſtories; it is for hope of 
| Profit, or ſear of puniſhment; but if the Apoſtles 
_ "have. lyed, it was only, wilfully to undo them 
ſelves, and to bring themſelves: to puniſhment 
which they might hüve avoided; which is a ſap. 
poſition very unlikely, and in very deed incredible. 
mis is the ſubſtance of that deſence, which is ge- 
1 nerally made for the boaks of the New Teſtament, 
* _ which contain the Chriſtian religion: it was firſt 
advanced by F. Socinus, and the Socinians ; 
has been; approved and followed: by as many as 
have ſince defended the Chriſtian religion. it doth 
not. fully ſatisfy the Deiſts, and ſome others, on 
theſe. accounts... firſt; becauſe. it makes no anſwer | 
to divers objections; that are obvious enough a- 
 gainſt-the Chriſtian religion. ſecondly, becauſe ſo 
many are perſuaded, that.* all men are liars,' as the 
 Plalmiſt bimſelf ſays, but thoſe,moſt of all who 
4 publiſh hiſtories or tajepjof.wangers and miracles, 
and. novelties. was ihe ſanctity and piety of the 


4 evangeliſts and apoſtles, who knows not that all 
impoſtors and novellers in religion, always put on 
* a great ſhew of holineſs. whereas it is ſaid, they at 


Grit leſt all things jo ſollom Chriſt; and afterwards 
parted with life, itſelf, in confirmation. of the truth 
1 * what der had e and n it may be 
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were puniſhed with death, as innovators and diſ- 
turbers of the public peace, it was ſure as much 
againlt their wills, as beſides their expectations ; 
— in very deed is it certain, that they ſuffe- 
red death for their faith: the ancient hiſtorians of 


very light authorities, and differ very'much in the 
relations they make. beſides, the preſent Maho- 
metans and Indians, and the Popiſh miracle · mon · 
gers, tell as fair a ſtory, as the evangeliſts and the 


— — miracles, are pretended for the 


um and may Pagen Feligtbus 1 Nr the! Chriſti- 


ad-an intereſt, or thought it their glory to defend 


8. why ſhould not a Mahometan, or an Indian 
de as much believed, in his miraculous fegends, as 


_ tionally ſatisfied, that the Jewiſh emiſſaries and 
pretenders (even the evangeliſts and apoſtles) were 
boneſter men than the prophets and hiſtoriuns of 
| the Mahometan; or Indian laws? it is nothing, ſay 


| . 


M 2 


na 


tie conmnry i ae une they had nothing 10 +. 


loſe;- but hoped to live better by preaching than by = 
fiſhing. as ſor their : ſuffering death at laſt, if they 


the church took up the accounts they give us, of 
the lives, and acts and deaths of the apoſtles, from 


church-hiſtorians do, or can: the fame holineſs, 

s and ſaints of the Romifh, the Mahome- | 
mz wdey ſeem to be all contrived by perſons who "= 
wad fropiyas een opinions, or the opini- 

; ons of their-maſters and teachers, by ſuch kind of 


a Jew: ho can we, at this diſtance of time, be ra- 


I} 
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* an eatly-prepaiicſion, that n 


| | ih, panmatibedainy 
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miracles, and the innovations upon natural relig. 
on, that we meot in the Bible : if me read the ſame 
ſtoxies ar: doctrines in a Mahametan book, or in en 


— this 8 the ar. 


eher., | 
1 NE ſuch like. ih 
have bean the cauſe that I have long believed; 5 
that we gugbt to prove the Chriſtian religion by a 1 
better msthad than that heſare mentioned. for 
though theſe andl· the like abjeſtions of the Deiſts, 
and other unbelieverg, are not indeed good or ſouni WM | 
_ realqnings;. Vet ihey ane plavſible pretences, ani i 
| have ſame ground in thenature gf ithings : l will Ml | 
more than, that, the:baſare-recitad defence of i | 
: 


_ G&nied; ; tþatthereare.otber.pretenders to miracks 


pd. | 

2pd.apoſtles; whom it would he bard for ws a1 thi 
diſtance .of place and time, to diſapproye. and 
though the appearing piety and proþity of pur bx 
viour andahe.apgliiles/is.a'yvery good fign that they 
vauld nat deceive us; eſpecially ſo, graſiy and im- 
pioully as1they haze, done, if indeed their hiſtqties 
are ſeignedꝭ yet it is alſo true, that men who ſcek o 
e day 5 ee 


i 


90 EPPS 111 beben 2 | 
— Ray: though at the ſam time they 
ot and yrand impoſtors. 1 na 
fore, the Chriſtian re to be 
true, and of divine inſtitution and appointment: 
by this following method. I would firſt diſtinguiſh 
it into ĩts parts, and evince the truth of them ſe- 
verally: then conſider the objectiens that are made 
 either/againſt this refigion'in general, or ohio of 
the parts or particulars of it. 
The Chriſtian religion has theſe 1 parts. : 
1. the ritual or ceremonial, which in this religion, 
de mal plain and ſpiritual of all others, are on- 
| „ .o called, Baptiſm; and the 
Laaer dr Gupper er dur Erd- 2. the judiciaf, 
containing the laws concerning the time and man! 
ner ef worſhip; and the-oeconomy, or houſfold- go - 
vernment of the Chriſtian.” namely a ſeventh day 
for:worſhip, and inſtruction or information, prayers 
and preaching; and the famous and ſtomacht pro. 
hibitions of divorce and polygamy. 3. the dogms-- 
tial oor ductrinal part, which compriſes the pointe 
al faith or things to be believed; and the metal 
precepts or duties of converſation with, and to- 
wards one another. laſt of all, the hiſtorie), which 
. #'thelifeand acts of our Saviour andthe apoſtles; - 


whatſoever elſe there is of that nature. I will af- ; 
| ſamthereypon, that there is no ing inthe eſe parts 
ol our religion, to which x judicious man needs to 
mee * which are properly tbe 

| 23 


their ſanQiry, ſufferings; deliverances, mitacles nt 
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EE, os I REN THO Pa 
ride zeligians: which are the, fit ahres, are | 
7k ue — rye as oe 
ee ov org 


ds ud pt afihs Clvilionpalia. 

| © Jiao Gaallcommendition.to.be Chr 
ligian, that it is not Ipgymbesed with many 
toudlelome nites.3 ye haxe but to in ell that we 
of divine inſtitution; by the fſt we are initiated 
or egſced into the ſolemn profeſſion of this holy 
Sligo; in the other we commemarate the per- 
F-anf the (longs and death gf obo Low Chi 
The author of it. 
Gan there bs any thing more proper, more ine 
patent, and unexceptionable, than that all perſons 
| ſhould. be baptized, by way af profeſſion, that as 
weir hegte are gleanſed by the waſhing of water,fo 
| + they will depart Gom all the Glth and pollution of 
Karg in kenp a clean and Pune conſcienceto. 
xd God and men? every one knows, that this is 
thcation, the delign and meaning of this rite 
Sf webe wee the tee, or rather uns it 
qt Very, advided, that all perſons ſhould once ſor 
emn eee 
7 » ie ——— or is chere 


| 1 = 
| rita, 48F0any; ar ficrament, is n 
har nk, 19h and wines vihich 
| to paint in remambrence | 
Ane either he hach daſcrned nothing at vil | 
of w, by his holy axarple, by his daduine, mi- 
12des and deaths or Me oe thus much to him, to 


ans vins, gne.Qf them the lay andRaf, the other 
the comfort and reſtorer of life and vigour, were 
very ditly choſen, to be the ſacraments, memorials, 
radar, who drevght to us the duead of life in his 
dodvine: and by-whoſe aſſinanoes and promiſes of | 
gennal rcompences, made to us in the name of 
God, and confamed by wanders, as great as thoſe 
nie we are cembanted in tig are and es- 

lamitous ſtage of the preſent world. 

I do not think the Deiſts will conteſt vi bs 
this part of religion; they ſeem to be men of more 
reaſan and good ſenſe, thah to quarrel or except 
at,appointments ; that are not only ſo innocent, 
but ſe proper and adviſed, and conſequently ſo 
7 
1 DE, 


4. Ofrhs jk pre of align. 


N 12 th 


7 hand pre of the chene 
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ſcheme. it contains, 1. the laws concerning the 


S to-exhortation;-the'titme'is one day in ſeven; 
and 1 the firſt day of the week, ot 


'theſe are, e tw ———— — | 
3 or —ů opereae ther at one 


at fin onght to be/confeſſed, and the fl 
| r | 
| That we ſhonld invohe God for the ſupply of thoſe ill - 
| dun 8 Krit, by | 

| 


3 unt is 2 manifeſt Gate —— 
* : 2 * eee ee At 10 of ere 


t6-undertake-axjt-weret0-dire@Almighty-God by 
Our addreſſes or prayers; what he 38 0 do ſor us. 
it is certain, ſay theſe objectors, he will do that, 
and only that which is proper and fit; our prayers 
can never prevail with him to alter his deſigned 
methods; nay he cannot at our inſtance do other- 
ways than be deſigned, or han of hisown inclina- | 
tion and proper motion and will he purpoſed to do; | 
unleſs he ſhould: do for the worſe, i which we are 
ſure he will not, becauſe. his wiſdom is the. only 
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rule of his actions. I ay, thisexception»is:of no 


value 3 hecauſe though eur >proyers pannotalier 
the wiſe methods that God ds thimifeif di poed to | 


ak, me me machn w pay to him in our wants ? 


ambimz er that it is by bis · only power an Nod | 
neſs, that we are at any: time either ſupplied or ro- 
ſeued. hom imuch ſoever ¶ may know, that Gl 
vill do: what ĩs Et andi praper, and not other ways; 5 
may thaugh I certainly know that 1 ſhall receiue 


ſiom his merey, and | power the particular ſup- 


plins -ar :deliverances that I rant: yot Lit will be 
my duty to ray 0 {him for thoſe very things, 
all it dooks like neglect; or it feems as if T 
marge dal aba as ——— 


„ lasse his adam. it's e | 


_ Wiſdem of God is: the only rule, or the grand ule 


af hiapravidenses, o ards his intligent or diſtreſſatl 
cmature: for though he mill never act unwikely, 
dat it is his arhitzarypandaunmerited meroy, that = 

is the. great r{pring of the ſucvours and deliveran- 
des that ve dee, from Gd. drideed if God ac- 
tad by only the pra ſori ptions af higheſt wiſdom, 
Frayar would nat ſo aſten the neceſſary or proper z 
but it is certain, , that ae mercy, iliberaliay, andi ſo 
veroigaty of Gad, in very many oaſes direſt his 


—— aſtions a and to iſuch attribates s 


Jhaſe we may -beve hu Se, ximelt in all diſtrot- 


Us of the chapters (concerning nature region, th 


tem, into petitions and requeſts to him. I need 
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ſes that can be upon us. we proved beſore m one 


God is pot only a moſt wiſe being, if he were, then 
| be ſhould be a neceſſary agent, or ſhould have nd 
_ liberty or indifference of action: but he is alſo moſt 
certainly a merciful and beneficent being; he has 
aſſured us of that, by infuſing into our natures that 
inclination; be would never have infuſed ſuch a 
diſpoſition into us, who are lords and proprieton 
of his other creatures; if he himſelf did not approve 


therefore, — — d merey ina "property 
| that will much diſpoſe him to aid his creatures that 
. rightly apply themſelves to him for help: the equal 
temperament of mercy and wiſdom in God, con- 
firms to us his inclination and his ability, to do all 


at for us, upon our prayer to him: which we can 


reaſonably aſſe af him, and which he knows to be 
good ſor us. the aſſured ſeniſe and perception of 
this is ſo univerſal en men, that prayers as 

| ehen have always nnn 

| — 10 God. a e ee Werts ufeb | 
I committed about prayer, is, that men very com · 
monly only pray for what themſelves ought to do: 
they turn their duty and God's commandments to 


not, I ought not to pray, that I may be, or may do, 
what God has already fully enabled me (by the 
— — IInn, or LE 
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don) to de. and do. the examples in Holy Scrips 
| ture vhich may iſeem to look — Arps 


be thus underſtood ; that the perſon ſo praying, 5 
bee my do move ee nl Fl 
in his odedience to God, and his adherence to 


3 de aſks of God aattth- 
ordiciary grace: or aid, to be yet more perſect and 
more conſtant. but e e eee to the net 


Ala che God, and this 
Fen which ee and to one another z 
partly to exhortation, reproof, advice, conſolati- 
on and whatever'elſe either the ignorant, or the 
negligent, tnay need to be told of: I ſay, ſich 
preaching mult be confeſt to be a very uſeful ap- 
pointment, worthy of the concern and love, which 
God, the common parent, bears toward his crea 
ute man. there is no well · minded perſon, nay 
ſcares any; il-minded; but is much advantaged by 
it; it makes us not altogether ſuch as we ought 
tobe; yet it is the 'oayſe that we ate not ſo bad as 
atherways we ſhould be: we ſometimes deſpiſe it 
for the ſake of theWicked; or weak preacher; ſome - 
times for the unjuſt averſion we conceive againſt 
him; yet the divine werd proves: like feed ſown 
inthe earth it is hid in the mind and memory, and 


has a time to gro up vnd flouriſb, though not im- 
* * the ürſt * of it. the mul 


m on Aab Are em 


to 6 there no;preachingi:a-great par 
of mankind. would: whelly;-forget: or negiect all 
of religian s thist world beingipreſent und 


thoughts. 
feaſible; would ſonhollpaiht andpofſciritben, 


| that they 1 


| 3 


ſuch as have much liberty, and ane ſamewhat eu 

tivez would ſoon hoathenize, would 
think-of. no, other liſe or world but the q ; 
were it not for the happy; appointment-of preach- 
ing, it may be reaſonably thought that the great 
- cauſe of 19 855 3 ſrom the 
divine : n es in 


hy Pagan . 3 
re was no ſuch, thing as preaching. 


cl after the return. from. the-captivity of Babylon, 
which was about five hundred years beſoro · our Sa- 
- viour; after the return. from, the: captivity. of Ba- 
bylon, Ezra, and the great Sanhedrim thought. fit, 
that belides the Temple common to all the nation, 


CE 


the-hopes, ſeam and eres af 
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lowed the word of extioftation, or as we riow ſpeale 
Hefchaiori, this order had ſo good effect, chat the 
| ers never after apoſtatigeũ to the religion of the 

nations about chem they hegt to the Moſaic law 
vith a ſtrictneſa and evem a niceneſs, not to be pa · 
ralleled in hiſtory: and tis by the fire means 
that to this day they preſerve their religion in all 
the countries here they chme never adultrrating 
it with the leuſt mixture of other religions. it is 
— from Acts zii g. Rat preacl 


the i apr Jl the Apoſtte, as fo ſenile of 
delt the total part of ptillofoptyiiito precepts,» 
and to teach it in tons and. villages i he appoin« - 
ded them falaries out of the imperial exehequer : 
not did ke ſorbear pres et Papi 7 f 


„ 


ing on ſome ſext dai out of Plato, Pa 
— Telly e Offciic ; then it was tht the 
Chriſtian - Pies quence: emulated: . tis. 
1 d 


& 


eee 0 contention, pro: a 
ait, for their reſpective wligions;; between the 

philoſophers and ſathets, deviſed by, Julian, had 
2 great effect, that the following eniperors foundit | 
nacaly matter to entirpate Paganiſm, out of the | 
1 of ſome ages. 


that: has A maintained it without 
1 to no- 
A renew. :Hoqs ih brit ene 5: 

„The time, appointed: by God for theſe parts ef 
bis worſhip, and for our inſtituijon and i improye- 
ment in knowledge anã in good, is afeventh dy; 
or one day i ſeven a and more particularly, the 
firſt day of the week, f the ſeven · but tbis 
particular day ( ihe hill vf the week) hath not been 
_ afiptopriated-tc e but only ſinoe the te- 
 fatveQion and aſcenſiab/6f, dur Saviour. if divine 
wnſnip muſt de performed. i inſtruction and ex: | 
baxtation are neceſſary; bac which, N think; vil 
be granted o ere gn at 
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4eaſt) highly requiſite, that the time ſhould be af. 


_ceftained by ſome'coi petent authority, leſt by be- 
lug leſt looſe and at liberty, it ſhould be wholly 


neglected, or too much or little be employed to 
-Yhoſe:purpsſes; -for this reaſory God himſelf hath 


appointed the time a particular day, oné day in 
"ſeven; and we may with the greateſt aſſuranee af 
rin; that it was an appointment and allotment, 


too oſten j the poor could not have well ſubſiſted, 
i they had been allowed leſs than fix days for la- 
our; and had the day returned ſeldomer, as had 
it been one in ten, or fifteen, or twenty, it would 


not bee been fuffeient to the ends for which it 


was deſigned it was deſigned for inſtruction in all 
divine knowlodpe, for exhortition tolvitrue, for a 


y of reſt; ſelfenjoyment and moderate feltivi- 
ty done of which, the more dull and inapprehen- 


tivey ot the workdly and eovetous, would have al- 
ſowech do themſelves; and not many of the more * 
Ferous toſtheir ſervants and cattle." the wiſe 
rent of all perſons-and things, plainly-faw and cer. 
tainly xn tat the ſexentli part of our tie was 


the moſt proper proporrĩom of all others ſor a compe- 
tent inſtruction, and for a ſufficient refreſhment from 


he cares and labours of this preſent world. we 


ſhould be inſenſible, and very ungrateful, if we did 
not perceive and own God's fatherly regard and 
—_ us, by this" 


wenby of the wiſdom and providence of God. had 
the day been one in four, or Re, it had returned | 
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eriouſſ. ro upon, eien 
EW e of God, the cmmen parent and . 


Noce? 1 e 49 n 967 10” 295% . 
e eld never, doubt, that this part of our tine 


3 9 ends, from 
5 man: ſo much ſeems plainly 
| "_—_ 2 . 1 
3 bt —— obſervitian. of the ſeventh 
i dees holy and feſtival, by all nations: cc 
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Wn ſelf enjoyment and refralhmene ;/1 but 
Sanne geb 


 cumſtantial change, not an -for the ſame 

© .roportion: of zime.is gow obſerved; by Chriſtians, 
| that was obſeyvedby thepattiarchs,;pnd the Jevilk 
church, the( ſeventh; day Men at: Hf appointed, 
beoasſerit was dy in a de opel creat 
on res- Anina and paſeted? tbut the firſt day of 
| the ſevenis;now-kept;;brcauſe it was the day, on 


9 


Bead} gave io: ot ldean affured teflimony, that be 


wo 


(ih | . 


. 3 ine 2 cit- 


4 ich opt ioun being raiſes, bn God from. the 
Anal ——_— a 


of REVEALED KELVEFON! "149 
day of the werk,ovoſ the ſeven, was the'idies natalir, 
the birtt day of the; world,” ihen God began the = 
creations: it was alſo the day or which the Lord 
Chriſt was born again from the dead; ſo that ix th 
be) ealled alſo the birth day of the Chriſtian fajth. 

theſe were ſufficient reaſso4;. why, ſeeing it Foe ne 


a Sftivaldimes M £34 ö ee 
The retnainißtg branches of the de Fart of 
the Chriſt ta religion, are the two prof 
divorce and polygamy; to whichilaſt we may ao 
reckon: toncubinate? »all ſects of Chriſtians in all 
_ zges have agreed, that arbitrary divorees ooo 
ny, ir more than dne wife, and coneubinateh ate 
bocbidden by the goſpel” thouphit- is undenlable 
thavthey were Ia wfürlf both! before and aſter the = 
lav of Moſes to the times of our Saviour: but 
from hence; ſome have taken occaſion; to except 
againſt the Chriſtian religien itſelf: for no tole- 
able tenſon, ſay hey, tan be gien, Why Almigh- 
ty Godhouſdiabridge mankind oſſtheir natural l· 
bery lin thoſe matters, in the times bf the goſpel 
moe than in ine Partiarctial ages and i the times 
of the law. how can we think; that what God al- 
lowed ſa long, he would afterwards alter! as if the 
Divine Wiſdom, the omniſcient knowledge and ſore. 
knowledge of God, could commit a miltalte, could 
ſee an error or/inconvenierice in proceſs of time, 
which he lan nur ar f h no wich be aw get 
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F + me meh ages. 60 Foy, that Gd has changed ary 
i Jays. hin aft. 10 Gyr he harh been beter | 


5 5 but hat, e ere ſure, is Halle ; anũ cu. 
tis as ſalſe, chat what: God once per. 


mwmiued, and fr ſo many ages, he afterwards repez- 


ed. b ar e | 
—_ -- to be a law fo incopntaſantits tmankind, 
wu s not hkgly tbas God ſhondd be the author 
3 ol ſuch a toſtraint oſ our naturol ilibertyi ft boy 
1 does it happen, that the yes bath of hu 
> | band and wiſe are made uncafy; and even buriben- 


1 them; becapſe- they can neither bear one Bl | 
anothers manners; nor yet be ſeparatedfrom one 
angther. by a divorce oqually de ird by both! but 


Fu reſtrained wenden y of divorcing: <if the caſe 
_ £ of: a. man be ſo, ſay they, * With his wife, it is f 
mat good to marry.” but it is mot hard to remove 

ann that about di f 
7: %% 
„ Fegpla that be doleſul incoriveniencies d 5 
had: ; wives, or husbands, arg very» prone to win 
tit wee lawful vo be divorecds, but if this hd 
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bien permitted mur ſe con ſequences would follow 
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| own, without doors 3 you ſhould ſee him forſaking 
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thereupon, thawariſe to us by unhappy marriages, 
and ibyr iv that ſtate were diworces 
allowed, people would be! every diy gnijty of the 
RN Eparations hm 
h- e ee their büsdandez 


vonn be regleftedy both ee beoidforthelr 
affections would be wholly taken up by their new 


choies amd Ide, andi they be governcd:{by:it. - a 


man that is groun rich, by the providence and "i 
duſtry of his-wiſe, within doors, as well as by his 


nt wile, it may be ſor his 


| een aha batadleeha done by wives to- | 


wards ep SHS Bit "eſe hüten oa be diſ- 


gtify, eee by: — 4 


means hatred af children to their parents, as well 


u ol parents againſt one another; and the ruin of 


ie would necedlanly:infue; but what if this 


* know, that. they wall undergo great 
| hardſhips. and ernel ſeveritics; in an age that re- 


quires rather to be cheriſhed and tended? if it were 


with mank ind, as with the beaſts; that the young 


ones were provided of a natural clothing, and in | 
about a year's time are as well able to ſhift for them 


5 a8 tho. old ones are: the wiſdom of G 
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would have left us ft. liberty: it may be, to make 


mo IEP year, as _ Nane, do. ut it 


ty of: divorces: from? ane another; 2 thereby 
ene wonldpalmeſt always happen) abdicate 
, hich; would ſure'greatly prejudice 


thomas V Ch 4 b Kt H d un c abe 


" moinan.55 bike thathoſtanding or perpetual law 
can be de in theſe. matters, but that ſome par- 


ticular. perſons will ſometimes greatly ſuffer, will 
Accaive much injory by oocaſſon of them. there. 


ſore the Divine Wiſdom is conſtrainec to give os 
ſuch-laws, as ſhall be ſor the more common and 
general good but may happem at times to be ve- 


grievous to ſome particular per ſons. he forbids 


1 coocubinate, and -polygamy ; becauſe 
more genstally and commonly were thoſe liberties 


indulged to us. men and -aronitn-would take that 


 _ oceahon! ü ungrateful 10 
men Abeba abe; molt, port ondone: he 
did: nat ouerſee it, in the mean ime, that ihis moſt 
rn rohibition would be very inconvenient 
vo ſome particulariperſors, uho had husband, or 


witeh incorrigibly bad. 455 5. A 
-  Baſides;.great indeed is the grievance of 4 bad 


under wiſe, . 
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wickedneſs of men and 
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privileges to ſoch as had three or more children; J 
bey oſien e laws mY breads: 8 : 8 be 
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F s, in almofl Bats 
were 1815 not $6 ork as | 


— 
ies" that can happen by them; 
et emedy ſa much worſe than the dif. 
ee ee pix 


425 higheſt of all. to eſteem the wiſdom, pro- 
|  -videne&,and prone of hopes forbad 


- 


om, te eva 
, and concubinate ; its this: that'thoſ 


in dete r h. 
eee e (Hs injuſtice: Weliher”of thek 
S TabGſt withous the other, 
4 m s care and induſtry i b neceſſaty to 
| build af ee comfurtable maintenance, 
| das the man's; 


. If ſhe'is hot Pro ident within doors, 
A | dinmotily ſpeaking, 'wiſe in vain, without l 
6 _ _ if man has firength, woman has beauty; 0 
E . Ai ker the alerts and gits of the mind, inthe I | 
Fit, ual pen molt urgent neteſſity, which, 5 
1 e khall fee hereaſter, "was the” caſe of the : 


and the Jews, to permit to men thoſe lber 


them ſlaves: to-th deen amen walk have but -» 
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A very firſt, before. ant! 
5 laws. and bow can we 
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I ſeem ta have e eee 
judicial parts of Chriſtiavity; U which is to ſa of 


— 


what ſhall be neceſſary, of t te aon ' 
trinaly and of the, hiſtorical parts of l. SY | 
oF The doctrinal Part of the | 1 iftian | re 
22 ware aof fith, or # 


The faith, 3 55 U the Chriſtian religion, 3 is. 


either in God as the Creator, the-Proprictor, * - 
Judge of all-pexſons and things E or in the ba 2 
Chriſt, as the Meſſias ; which is to ſay, the Anoin- . 
the Sent of God. ſo our Saviour himſelf = 
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avi. 3. + this is life eternal, that they 
: true God, and Joſu 
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od tener ive Thare . 

AY * diſcourſed i in | the mA about natural religion. 
| Friih in ibe Lord Cheiſt, Aer en 5 
do0aur Saviour affects to ſpeak) the Sent of God, is q 
5 or part of the Chriſtian faith; and Wl : 

: is what properly gives us the name of Chriſtians t 
And diſtinguiſhes us from all other ſeczof religio- 1 
2 naries: but here I need not ſay any thing of it, be · Ml e 
== _ cauſe.the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of this pant MW + 
= on the proof we are about to 2 
24. ee il ve c 

| . 

' 1 

| not, yet Heilt (as lefs e will allownl t 

g „ ee in the c 

f * fatal Jew that f } 

is "tbe Sent of God, who pretends to bring WW } 
3 given by Mo- : 


becuuſe they believe be heck. fufficiehrly detlated] | 
that he will not. they inſiſt on thoſe e 
ia the la. which appoint ſacrifices and other rites 
by a perpetual ſtatute, by a perpetual ordinante;”- 
ſuch are Exod: XM. 16. LevUiiib y. Exck. xlvi. 


„de facts Ihe. 70 ches tent theyrad 
others, which declare that the law was given*1s | 
| and their children, and their childrens chil- 


«dren; to ibem and their ſced, and their ſeeds feed, 
for ever, from generation to generation, '- 1M 


{everlaſting covenang.”. e cutious may gh this 


* 


83 e Kr of this, or any other 
agen and che Aniru Collario contains the writing 
of the Jew; at large, ind not only impe/ſe@'or bro- 
ken citations out of it.” but after all that 
has ſaid, and which I will particularly consent 
my laſt chapter, I ſee not, but that if it be granted 
to us, that the Lord Chriſt did thoſe miracles, in 
confirmation of his miſſion and do&trine, which the 
evangeliſts have recorded of him; and if again, 
Meas: were alſo qualified with a like mirgeus 
the converſion of ſomany nations cons 
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1 dy Cbriſtianity, / ave the other part of the 
E  doflrinal part of ou religion; and that here alſ 10 


1 charity, ju iſtice, and all other moral virtues; nor; 


| bavhe.Chiſiun feligion ay dhiag peculiar toit- 


* 


; => aur 0!  83-ourſelves, — 
A wore, of bag the other cheek, of cutting off 
1 we right hand, and ſuch like; ; being interpreted, 

dus, or ignorant bigote, but by dhe paralleled ex. 
atid texts of the New Teſtament itſelſ; will 
appear to command and contain bothing but what WW 7 


He has always been to, by all writers of mora · | 


R * 4 


a 4 Ss. 
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8 3 or” At errb a Seeder 11 
u: that 18, by Heath en moraliſts;'phileſo; hers, — 
ay legillators, as well as by Chriſtidns /ad we fall!! 
ſte, in the laſt chapters of this rearis wen f ſhall be 
anſwer to the objeQions trat ure, or have been to- 
wry: 3 to in þ part of the Chriſtian reli 1 
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Laune Male ſtop; 6 take a view of what _ _— 
has been faid on theſe three parts of religion; ; and N 
to make a neceſſary reflection thereon. 1 have fad. 
the Chriſtian religion has theſe parts; the ritual, 
and the judicial, about which, I judge, the Deiſt 

will not think it worth his while to contend ; and 
the dogmatieal, or doctrinal, which adds nothing | 
10 natural religion neither i in points af moralit ity, 
nor faith; but only belief in Chriſt as the Sent of ß 
Gol. if now we will fay- true, theſe three are the , 4 
eſſential and integrating parts of Cbriſtianity, as it 
is 4 refigion hat we have called the hi Forital 
part, Which remains to be ſpoke of, is not ſo pro- 
perly a n of the Chriſtian religion, as an adjunct 
of it; *tis only the charger, -or diſh; in which the 
precious fruit is ſerved up to us, not the fruit it- 
ſelf." if we ſhould ſuppoſe that the Lord Chriſt on 
ly pretended himſelf the Chriſt and Sent of God; 
togive thereby the greater and more certain auth 

nty to that admirable ſyltem of religious: tw Aj 

Which he hath 'Uetivered to us; this will not af- wy 

ſe; or but vety little, what is truly the Chriſtiane 

religion ; for that, as J faid, is only thoſe moſt in- 
 nacent ani e rites, the two Sacraments; 
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certainty or the truth of Scripture bi 


e ee 
2 immoralities of concubinate, polygamy, and 

| divorces; and laſt of all, belief in God, as the 
maker and judge of all, with the moral virtues that 


ure either preſcribed, or however approved by na- 


ral. religion. in effect, the conſtitutive and cſſen- 
ial parts ef Chriſtianity, are nothing but a revival 


0 of: natural religion; or of what reaſon, imployed in 
| conſidering « God, and his works, either commands, 
dr at leaſt approves. this being ſo, if it ſhould hap- 


Pen, that we could not ſo ſatisfactorily evince the 
Ty, againſt 
ferupulous, nice, and ſceptical wits; yet we find 


: # 


durſe elves obliged to the belief and practice of what 
15 really the Chriſtian religion: becauſe tis no- 
thing elſe, : as to the faith and morals of it, but na- 
| raral religion ; and as to the ritual and judicial parts 
of it, tis not only moſt adviſed, but even neceſſa-· 


FF. thighs. more general and common good. 
«./I-reckon. therefore, that we may ſay, that the 
Canon wit en properly b called, ſtands on the 
ſame baſis or foundation with natural religion: 
both built on the deductions, which rea- 
(not from the n of men, who 


n lyars; but) from ihe nature of God and of 


his werks. but Chriſtians being characteriſed, or 


diſtinguiſhed from all other ſects of religionaries, 
by their belief in Chriſt, not as a wiſe lawgiver, but 


as.the Neſſias and Sent of God, ſo that his doctine 
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it him : thereſore let us now 

there e that belief. - 
thatthe Lord: Chriſt was either! the meſſenger, or we 
Author of a moſt viſe body of religious laws, I ſup- 
oſe has been already cleared, the moſt ſrontleſs 
vill not deny bis laws to deſerve that character: 
but as Chriſtians we ſay, he was not the author of 
theſe laws, but the, meſſenger of them 3 he did not 
himſelf deviſe them, but was the maar abs: 
ambaſſador, the Sent of God, to poor- wandered 
mankind, to bring dur feet back into the paths of 
truth. + V’! 2d RL 1 
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The queſtion i is, wheth r the hiſtorical part of 
* Chriſtian religion (which reprefents- the Lord 
Chriſt as the Sent of God, and by God enabled to 
by miracles done by himſelf, 
and by. his apoſtles in his name) be a true hiſ- 
tory, or a legend or fiction? in anſwer to this queſ- 
tion, I ſnall fo reply, as to compriſe alſo the conſi- 
derations that ſerve. to confirm the truth of the 
whole Seripture Hiſtory, that of the Old Teſtament 
as well as that of the New: the reader, in going 

over the nne with _ wilt UP 
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8 1 ſaid, this book of H 
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: e which we call the Scriptures, is is by much the 
: nteſt book in the wor d; if it were not; that 


| res weight to ; 6. two' others. 
ly firſt, that this book is the only hiſtc 


of the wor 


d, and of mank ind. ſecondly, 


* . it ſolves” divers great difficulties; which are 
| b. * wholly — 2 * other explicution but 


_ only — ee oe 

oly Scripture 
 kiſtory' any where extant, that gives a probable ac- 
_ count” 'or 1 1 the world, nnd oft man- 


a ever was written: 
£ - int? now the world and mankind began; 
and 2 oe ene the ori eee of both, 


28 


true. a lower nM pl hh we x 
the world, ſo immenſe, fo goodly; and fo durable, 
was the work of infinite ſapienee and power: it doth 
not pretend that: fueh an artificial ſtructure was 

effect of chance; or of a blind nec iy; or that 
8 having! init ſo many deſigns as we ſee it has, it was 
"alleternity; without any cauſe at all of its 
| exiſtence and contrivances. but it faith, the Di 
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extant, that gives a probable account of the 


is the only 
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. Secondly, I; faid, it ſoles: dixers great: diffe- 
kes, no where elſe accounted. hor, and indeed who - 3 
| by unaccqumtable by. any other explication, but 
bat here given, when e read the. biſtories of tbe 1 


5 


that we enn no Way; imagine, without a divine in- 
formation, how that gtent conſent :and-cconformi- 
_ ty could happen among nations, ſo vaſtly: diſtant 
nnd different in place, language, cuſtoms, and inte- 
* we are ſure; for inſtance; e SO 


by — pe — in thoſe ancient 
times; yet theſe and all other nations, of vhm 
we have any knowledge, had the ſame rites and ce 
2 of worſhip, the ſame with one another, 
and with. the ancient patriarchy and the Jeviſh 3 
tis ridiculous to ſay, that their conſent in 
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thanks to the 
time, by a 
"reckoning the Teventh alſo 
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Sas 


abide; iris cortain/tharhenations did 
| one/another, Þ til he ya 


ſume every where. it was God that thou 
the way and manner of bis oun — 


he delivered his 2 — matters to the firſt. 
parents of mankind: 


them. we are ſute, this muſt be the true account of 
; firange event; it can be reſolved into no other 
eauſe, but this which the Scriptures have 
we may well 

on for the: truth 
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bath owned the ſlips; and even the groſſer faults of 

tors of his nation and family, ſuch as 
the diſimulations of Abraham and Iſaac in the 
matter of theit Ju uy i wrong wiles of 
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gt ſired thoſe princes ONO BOEING 


. dan of Devid;:aguiaht Urialvand: 
bee ann ſor bis children, his po- 


| ie eds they tell us of the idola- 
uy vader of Solomon, and the blemiſh-- 


debates: 70 Ble ods! e ee in the 
New Teſtament none oſ the Evangeliſts ha ve ſpa- 
red the memory of St. Peter, in his abnegation of 


our Saviour; not St. Mark himſelf, whoſe Goſpel 


was dictated to him by Peter: the fame authors 


make mention of. the diſſentions and ambitions of 
the Apoſt les, the infidelity In fg: 


Saviour, the feorns put upon our Lord Chriſt by 


divers perſons, that he was afraid of death, pu ſo 


2 to need an angel to ſtrengthen and comfort him, 


that themſelves. all fled from him when he was 
apprehended, that he was ſet at nought by King 


Herod who deſired to ſee him. in all other books 
and hiſtories, ? tis a very eaſy thing to diſcover the 
particular paſſions and partialities of the writers of 
them; we ſoon find what were their private aims, 
the inclinations and byaſſes of their minds: but in 
the Holy Scriptures, we have ſcen, that we meet 


ith nothing but ſuch a ſincerity as looks only at. 


the glory of God they ſpeak of all others juſt as 
they were, without covering what imperſections 


hs 


cles of the Jewiſh nation 3 £ 
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manners, ſachs anQiked morality, — 
its agreement with che principles of natural reli 
gion: that ſpirit of: piety, that falt u 
à good foul: can better. heel than unter 1 think 
therefore, we have axight to inſiſt on this: alſo; as. 
a indicatian ol che truth of the Holy Scriptures; 
7 kna ves neither weuld, nor could (conſiſtent- 
ty, with their intereſts) have thus written: their 
iterate the wicked paſſions 
and defigns.of their hearts and minds, would have 
mecca eee 
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and manner of delivering itſelf; eſpecially in 2 
en e various werk, .tly en ru N 
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; ng notoriouſly -fulfilled, are yet a ſtronger evi- 


dence of the truth of the books and hiſtories 1 
which they are recorded. let, us: 
4 conſider Geprophucies of the iwo legillators, Mo- 


be but tolerably accounted for, without acknov- 
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ledging 2 e dogs leſſengers 
of Godin! bas ene 1 8 

Moſes, Weg bimGif wo- bs . 
male a public and E 
be hal received from God; in che preſence of all 
the pebple; the diſeourſes he made (at ſeveral aſ- 
bemdlies gor that purpoſe) are ſer down in the book. 
of Deuteronomy, and are d with a pro- 


phecy ſo remarkable, and fo ne that Lever 


eſteemed it one of the ptincipal evidences of the 
dert ainty and truth of the Holy Scriptures. tis 


not needfill to quote the whole Xxvili. and xXx. 


chapters of Deuteronomy ; what I intend will be 
evinoed by recital of only ſome part of them. 
at chap. xxvlii. v. 1. he tells that nation, that in 
caſe they kept to the law he had given them from 
God ; the Lord ſhall ſet you on high, above alt 
nations of the earth, v. 7. he will cnuſe thy ene 
mies that riſe up againſt thee, to be ſmitten be- 

© fore thee; they ſhall come out againſt thee one 
way, and ſhall flee from thee ſeven ways.” he 


volted from the law of God, all theſe following 
_ {curſes ſhould come upon them, v. 25. thou ſhak 
abe {mitten before thy enemies; thou ſhalt go out 
one way againſt them, and flee ſeven ways be- 
© fore them; and ſhalt be removed to all the king - 
* dots: of the earth. v. 47. becauſe thou ſervedlt 
© not the Lord thy God with joyfulneſs and glad- 
ey for the 666 
; P 2 
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adds, that if on the contrary, they neglected orre- 


. OF REVEALED AELTCION. 

| '* ſhaltthou ſerve thy enemies uicht the Lord ſhe! 
| . © ſend againſt thee; in hunger and thirſt, in na · 
* keijneſs, and the want of all things? v. 52. thy 
enemies ſhall befiege thee in thy gates, till thy 
high and ſeneed walls come down; thou ſhalt eat 
the fruit of thy own body, the fleſh of thy ſons 
« and of thy daughters; in the ſiege and in the 

:  freightoeſ wherewith thy enemies ſhall Giſtreſ; 

© thee: v. 64. the Lord ſhall ſcatter thee among all 

« people; from one end of the earih to the other 
and amongthoſe'nations ſhalt thou find! no eaſe, 

b but the Lord ſhall give'thee a trembling hear, 
n andi failing of eyes and ſorrow of mind, chap. xxx, 
v. i. whenall theſe things ſhall come ypon thee, if 

f thou ſhalt return to the Lord thy God, and obey 
| * his voice: then will he have compaſſion on thee, 
; ian turn thy captivity, and gather thee from 
© all nations whither he had ſcattered thee, and 
2 thee into ide nd eee 
This. wanted ay hands thee parts, 
that Iſrael ſhould be a moſt flouriſhing, nation and 
people, while they obeyed the charges given them 
in the law; that upon their neglect oſ, or revolt 
© fromthoſe commandments or charges, they ſhould 
always be beaten in the field by their encmies; 
- and be beſieged in their gates ſo ſtraitly, as to eat 
their very children: be taken after all, and be dif- 
pʒʃeerſed intoforeign lands, where neither ſhould they 
ind any * or _ of their affiftions and lor⸗ 


< . * 


0 
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from ſuch their captivity, and be reſtored to-Ca- 
naan. Whoever ſhall read the hiſtory of the nation 


under their Kings and afier the captivity under 


their High-prieſt and Saybedrim, they were always. 


very proſperous, while they kept to ihe law; and 
then moſt of all when they were more than ordina- 
zily zealous and punctual in the obſervation of it: 
vnder the reigns of David and Solomon, when the 
uw was ſtriclly obſerved, it was literally fulfilled, 


above all the nations of the earth.“ David was. 
the greateſt potentate of his time; and Solomon, 
| till be countenanced idolatry, at the perſuaſion, 
and by the intereſt of his wives and concubines,. 
extended his dominion over all Syria, and his au- 
thority, intereſt, and influence over the greateſt 


part of Alia. all the judges or kings, that at nx 


time reſtored the true worſhip and countenanced 


the virtues of converſation, had all the ſucceſs. 


they could deſire they never failed to regain the 
liberty and glory of the nation; and to repel their 
enemies. on the contrary, no ſooner did they fot- 


fake their own law, to follow the idolatries and im- 
e of the neighbour nations; but they were 
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3 that if in their captivity, they 
returned to the profeſſion of the one true God, and 
their obedience to his law ; they ſhould be reduced 


of Iſrael, from the death of Moſesto this very day 
pe will find it to be nothing elſe but a, comment 


and execution of this prophecy. under theirJudges, 


what the prophecy faith, they were * ſet on high 5 
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alſo ſubdued by-ſomeor other of thein,and ſuffered 
the very hardelt parts of the beſarc-recited prophe · 


b | ; cy: they were always overcome: in the field, were 


. befieged-in their cities, carried away captives into 
ſtrange lands, where they ſuffer all manner of 
 Indignities from their enemies, and ſerved them (a; 
- Sith the prophecy) in hunger and nakedneſs, and 
- the want of all things. the particular of this pro- 
phecy, that in ſome of their ſieges they ſhoull cat 
their own children, was ſalfilled. when Samaria was 
beleaguer'd by Benhadad king of Syria, 2 Kings vi. 
28. and again, when Jeruſalem, their other metio- 
polis, was inveſted by the Romans under Titus Ve- 
ſpaſian, as Joſephus, an unqueſtionable witneſs in 
the caſe, hath informe\ us in his hiſtory of that 
| Hege. it is impoſſible for any prophet: to give a 
| higher and more unexceptionable proof, that the 
charges and commandments he delivers, are indeed 
from God, than this is: while you keep theſe laws 
and charges you ſhall be a ſucceſsful people, in 
neglecting or revolting from them, you ſhall cer- 
. tainly meet with one or more of theſe —_— 
evils and miſerics. 

Nor is there any way of lines to this in- 
ſtance and allegation, which I have now given 
from the writings of Moſes; but by the moſt ab- 
ſurd, and wilful ſuppoſition. in the world: namely 
this, that all the hiſtories of the Jewiſh nation, in 
all ages, are forged; and were all deſignedly writ- 


0 i ten, only io give countenance to a falſe prediction 


* 


- 
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of Moſes. they muſt ſay, that the books of Judges, 
and oſ the Kings, and the Chronicles, are all ſpu- 
rious pieces; containing only what the Jewiſh 


Moſes. was a true prophet in what he had ſafd i 3 


his xxviii. and xxx. chapters of Deuteronomy. 
1 am not ignorant, that ſome people are fuſpicious, 
incredulous and jealous, even to madneſs; you 
can never make fuch an authentic proof of a mat- 
ter of fact, but they will ſtill oppoſe to it, ſome chi- 
merical ſuppoſition or other: and if they ſay but 
what is barely poſſible, it ſhall paſs with them for 
a demonſtration, and an abſolute certainty. but 
think, that as many as do not affect incredulity, 


vill be ready to own, that tis no way likely, that 


all the records and hiſtories of a nation, ſhould be 
meer ſorgeries or corruptions: and that from the 
death of Moſes, to the ſacking of Jeruſalem by 
the Romans under T. Veſpaſian, which is a period 


of above 1500 years; all the writers of a whole 


nation | ſhould have nothing elſe in their eye, 
through all the intermediate ages, but only to 
ſeign tragical ſtories, wholly falſe, of battles loſt, ci- | 
ties taken, the people led into captivity, and again 
reſtored upon their repentance, when all this was 
- notoriouſly untrue, and deſigned only to ſupport 
a vain and falſe menace or threatning denounced 
by Moſes, in his laſt ſpeeches to the men of their 
nation. tis infinitely more probable, that on the 


Contrary, had this prophecy of Moſes been found _ 2 


* nn razr amnremn 
8 en. tothat nation, his writings 
and law would have been wholly neglected ; and 
we ſhould have had a very contrary . 
22 e AKH 
: One e an e part of 
* Moſes bas ſaid to the. Iſtaelites, from God, is 
that warning which he gives them concerning the 
| _Meſlias, who ſhould come. Deut- xviii. 18. * I will 
| -* raiſe them up a prophet, ſaith God there to Mo- 
© and I will put my words into his mouth. and 
<« whoſcever/ſhailnot hearken to my words, which 
+ he ſhall ſpeak in my name, I wil require it of 
him.“ i. e. I will deal with him, according to the 
| =. when that prophet came, the general body of the 
nation rejected him; and all the world knows and 
confeſſes, that it is required of them do this day. 
their immanities againſt the Meſſias, and after- 
warts againſt the Apoſtles: appointet] by him, were 
puniſhed wiih the exciſion of their common wealth; 
| oak th. r hate maten and be · 
to their Canaan : as in all ſormer captivities and 
ſubjugations (above fifty in number) they had 
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el becuaſe J judge they will be confeſſed to be 
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at Shu | 
ver Ulai; alles ſtood befare the een which 


. 


© hid: two horns ; but one was higher than the 


other, and the higher came up laſt. I ſaw the 
tam puſhing weſt ward, and northward, and ſouth- 


« ward; — fo that no beaſt might ſtand before him. 5 . 
© — and as I was conſidering, behold a he-goat 


© came/from the welt; — and touched not the 


| ground ʒ the goat had a notable horn between his 


eyes; he came to the ram that had two horns, 
and {mote the ram ſo as to break his two horns; 
and there was no power in the ram to ſtand be- 
« fore him. therefore the he · goat waxed very 
great, and when he was ſtrong, the great horn 
© was broken; and for it, there came up ſour no- 
<table ones, towards the four winds of heaven; 
and out of one of them, came a little horn, and 
«waxed excecding great toward the South, and to- 
ward the Eaſt. and towards the Pleaſant Land; and 
it waxed great, even tothe hoſt of heaven; and it 


© caſt down ſome of the hoſt, and of the ſtars, and 7 


4 ſtamped upon them. yea he magnified himſelf to 
the pri Ince of the bolt ; ; and by him the daily. fq- 
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© exifice was taken away, and the place of the ſanc- 


wusch Mes artena. an hoſt was given to 
him, by reaſon of tranſgreſſion, —apainſt the dai- 
* by ſacrifice; "md ir was cuſt to the ground. — 

_ + anpther ſaint ſaid to that ſaint who ſpake, hoy 
long mall be the viſion concerning the daily ſi- 
idee, andithetranſyreſſion of deſolation? and he 
aid, unto'two thouſand und three hundred 
, then ſhall dhe faniRuary'be cleanſed.” thi 
 - vihon or ſcene was too obſcure to be underſtood 
without ſome-explication made of it, thereſore the 


that thou faweft, 


-2hnving two — — rather, the 


»<kingdoms)pf Media and Perfia; the rough he-goat 
ame king (rather, the kingdom) of Graecia; and 
ede greut horn between his eyes, is the fil 
king. now that being broken, whereas four ſtood 
up for it, four kings Thall Rand up out of that 

nation; but not of his power. and ini the latter 

time of that kingdom, when the tranſgreſſions. 
dome to the full, a king of fierce (rather, impu- 

dent) countenance, and underſtanditig dark fen- 
deences Cor, policies) ſhall ſtand up; His power 
| *Thalf be mighty, — but not bis own power. he 
e deftrvy wonderfully, —be ſhall praiſe, an 
* proſper, and deſtroy the mighty, — and holy 
people; he ſhall ſtand up againſt "the prince of 
*princes,---but he ſhall be broken without hand. be 
that is but competently {killed in attient hiſtory, 
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by the angel. he knows, that the Perſian empire is 
pers with two horns :; of: which horns, one is 
here ſaid: to be higher; and to come up after the 
other; bercanſe Cyrus king of Perſia, the ſounder 
ded it to Perſia, the larger province indeed, but 
elan empire, conſilting of Media and. Pera) 
pulſed weſtward, that is attacked the Greeks, who 
lay weſbfrom Perſiz ; and northward, that is made 
2 * hoſe. country is to the 
| 1 ards, that is conque- 
ed the Egyptians. who are to the ſouth of Syria, a2 
province of the Petſian empire. no beaſt,” faith 
the prophecy; «could ſtand before bim 5 that is, 
the Pertim kings were too mighty for all theft 
their neighbours.” - . 5 
nme rongh he-goat, Gaich the angel, is ni kings 1 
dom of Graecia'; and the great horm between his 
es, is the firſt king · this born was Alexander the 
Great; the firſt/king of all Graecia; though not 


i the firſt of the particular province of Macedonia. 
e he ezme ſtom the weſt; (that is, from Graecia, 


4 which is weſtward of Perſia and Aſia) and touched 
not the ground, this expreſſion is to denote the 
f ſviſineſs of Alexander;; which was ſo preat, as if 
„be mther flew; than went on the ground; he con · 
„ Weted Periis, Afia, and India, in leſs time than 
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The. gat came to tha rum wich two 1 
Nai the prophecy, *and 10te him 10 | 
his two horns.” that is; Alexander v | 
. Perſian: king in three great battles, that at Granic, 
© that at Uſus, ASI er —— ater 
TE br S 1 aide 94; ces 2 hi! Wo 
6% Tha aan waxed greatzs and Was 
* ftrong, the great horn was broken.” i. e. the Gre 
cian ee W fe rn 
Þ IEC 54 | ime. 
unt 336 £286 Able eee 
*But four notable. horns,” bande prophecy goes 
on, © came in the place gf the, 
* ward the four winds of heaven. 1 70 * Ale 
xander's death, his empire was divided. into. four 
at K s;. the Egyptian kingdom, under 
the Prolomies, to the ſouth; the Magee 1 
der Caſſander, and bis Wer to the welt ; the 
Perſian, Babylonian, and Syrian, under the Seley- 
cidae, to the eaſt ; that of Thracia, and Aſia Mi- 
nor, under Lykmachax, lying north of, Syria, a pro- 
vince of the Seleucidan kingdom. hoy. 
The prophecy continues; out 77 0 - them 
25 came a little horn ; a king of fierce (ory of i impu-. 
bent) face, and underſtanding dark 8 
© power was mighty, but not his own power. he 
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«ſtirs and byrhinvthe daily ſacrifice O taken 3. | 


mee 300 dhe he feel ſtand up againſt tile 
bat he mall be: brolteñ without 
bnd. now maile 32 e vel to N 


rſt, ae dere call the hoſt, or lt of 


ts rich ae? thay cent 125 9 
in thebook' of Miicchib +. itt he language of pro- 
phecy; the ware ate the LoAbrs," or teathers of tb 
JE" eleirly Tanda Rey? f, 1052 enn 
en vithsdr Md.“ u N under it 2 75 1 
that Antiochus having g attempted, "wh to as: | 
toy in . fe pre. 
feribedl: worſhip of the one true Ge be leg | 
for Pagnhifm and Polyt Gift wits fddebly AP a 
of; bot in battle, bt ny fort Se 4 
vere wirhGar NAN" by a diſeaſe. in the Besch 
VEST which he Vaifed agitilt che Alt! 
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b 2300 days that ia, ſur about fix years th 
vice of the temple at Jeruſalem was — 
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de Chwiſtizns — hey, 
and during tlie:perſecution.by the emperors Dio- 
cleſian and Maximin; being urged with this and 
Rr - 
vilences of a true prophetic ſpirit in: the "writers: 
Kr Ra —ů—— 


— be — oſs 5 
prophecies i but wirbout dub, | ſays he, they are 
not prophecies: written by Daniel, who lived in 
the-timev of King Cyrus but contrivet'by:Tonie. 
Jew in a prophetie air and ſtyle, aſter tx Pits 
ef Alexander and Antivehuss' but we 668 not, 

r 3 ut ve W 
known, the allowed, and the authentie records of 
a whole nation: it is certain, tat the Jews were 
| &ermoſteareful, noten ragte me me Canon of 
er the fnibingoftheir — temple; and — 
the times of Artaxerxes king of Perſia who died 
about | fifty" years before the times of "Alekan- 
oh 6 beſore that of enn 

* | 1 
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and vote nos fill above 300 years aſ 
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and Curtius under Trajan; which 22 
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Let us paſa to the New Teſtament, mn the pro- 


the hatred and perſecutions, that ſhould ariſe to 


the piofeſſars/of bi gien "Matt. fer. and 


vail in all nations where it came, Matt. xiv. 14 


" 
Ec 7 
F * 


phecics of our Saviour. Fomit, that he ſoretold 


—— 


ſome of the diſciples" "ſheW him — og 


. by their en 


neben: n n Re 
dſt Munde Mime Gr ther N odd met ig 
pen büt te Hay as de tes; that a city fob be 


one ſtone leſt upon another; that che nation ſhould 


os — —— 


ſtances of it, and fixing the time. 7 


over | whicl-the) Lord Chriſt kept at Jeruſtſem, 


e behold; dere flat wet be ft dne Rete 


oy need only le 
neral, that there ſhould be war: *'6f that the Jews 


mig vo 


aitly(rated; that the temple ſhould not have 
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upon other. — and this generation ſhall not 
—— falned. all thefe 


2 — they hat perſecu - 
_ Be: n eee 3 


E - what was to 2 25 evinces — 
= true prophetic ſpirit oſ aur Saviour. >/Joſephus 2 
_- June ——— 7 — and the Ro- 


the — . — 
and hy him raked, and burnt together with the 
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remins, Ruſs, Bei — — n 
een eee e cena ea 


_byildings. Shoot isn har Were was wothing leſt 
3 — three of the — 


. e weep in —— dae Je 


not a man in the world, e — ö 


biſtory, who makes. any doubt of this attount of 
fon mona ore prone pero — 


rr belorerlard. by | nds vl raul 2505 
4 tx ſay here ? twill not be 
gart aden dnn. 40 years re 


folg lied. — PIE, 
phety. is conceived in ihe moſt expreſs. terms, and 
with moſt particular cireumſtanees : ſo that had it 
not come te:paſe, the whole reputation of our dat 
any thing offered, in anſwer to this prophec of 
our daviour neither by the Jews, nor Deiſts : ey 
bave not thought fit to take notice of an objectiaa 
or tdey hayg valuckily./overlaoked-it;; to hich 
*twas: impoſſible; m give any other but a ſhuſſſing 
_ anſwer; ſua a one as would rather cbnſiim the faith 
ofa Chriſtian than weaken it. Iwill ſay therefore; 
that this xi: chap- of St. Luke 3*(which- was · wĩtt 
dex, according to the general opinion and tradition 
and as is ſat down: at the end of many Greek M$. 
Copiesyof this Goſpel, in the 1 Sth year! aſten our 
Saviour's aſeenſion ;) i is an irrefragable and perpe- 
al: hats and munen, n both Jews 


i 
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deſcribed by Moſes; that the Iſruelites were inſla- 
ved in Egypt, and: PE out m by 
any, ax adſed hen baden me r of the 
mongithem ; that the Iſraelites 


ugriiabandadinyicedoinks/ ube will, 


uboot the ſubbaths uni ſurriflees i may be evinced 
ſrom primitive fads, or matters of d, which are 
undeniable, even by the moſt diſtruſtſu f and ſcru 


1 an, 69 7 n n beret d 


ſers of Chriſtianity, and in 
ths headof ther Poet. call all theſe things into 
queſtion: they doubt, whetherever there was ſuch 
n man as Moſes; they deny that he was author 
of the five books called te Law, which vulgarly 
co under his name. they ſuppoſe; fiat the Law (or 

ve books of Me 
ah (when in the reign of Joflab, a boy, and conſe- 
_ quently eaſily impoſed on, he pretended to find in 
me temple a book of the Law of Moſes, 2 Chron: 
xNiV. 13.) br by Ezra, when the people returned 
from e capi * and for the books 


© is 


 forfory years; mat they received there the lays | 


ſes) were forged; either by Hilki- 
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.&fg IVES + Hep ls. 
ps hg 


the 

7 but if they had conſidered the pri- 
22 
uld have found. thoſe m ff un- 

tore: equally: gronndleſs ang impjops con- 
Ft E e rer vhich aſ⸗ | 
<&rtain,to.us the prigeipal bend ef ade books 
e als eee 


eins and divers. ales 1 
gyer,, the Feats of Tabernaglea. ; 
— ſome mare: dee her 
oppoſers # F;vycl re, theſe things 
got only recardegin the five books of Moſes, and 
other af the Qld Teſtament, but practiſed alſo by 
the Iewiſh natignd bath in and before oun Saviour: 
time; the gthet hiſtorjans, and writers ol the Jew- 
2 —— heir practice to this day, aſſure us 
that thole rites and feaſts were in uſe among them. 
n therefore, what was the manner 
thele.rites and feaſts, and whether it vas paſlible, 
F.C TRL e obtain as a feligious hen 
nhe cane and occa 
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sten io i t 33 wt woo och 


1 — re all 1 


beg keys the Na T 
We leg wei lb ſoy Wer) Kai, to be 
en bitter herb, ati bad Unleavencd; h 
demibfatice of the mult bitter ſerditue and bon- 
Hage of the Ifaclites in Egypt ; and that God paf. 
ee thai de ede wesen ef 


them — that — Wend'Firetd to 
eit dough — 5 — per 


eee webe o. tr, n N 
n in the wil 


donbinebtf Were kept do perpetit ie memory 
ef going che law from'tnount Sind, by angels the 
_ mitiſters 6f God: with the ſbund of # trumpet; and 
of the apoſtacy of Iſrael from thoſe command- 


| their Ces nd febellisns againſt 
000 hitſelf;” theſe two feaſts, 
ane Paſſover und Tilbetih es; Het aight days 
achicachofoults'o} 1 


3 ene — a. 
ſiſtances of God ſet down in the book of Jo! wa, 
and not by thefr own valour and induſtry·· 

aſc now is it probable that a nation ffibuld ob- 
ſerve ſuch rites and ſeaſis, fome of them daily, * 0. 5 
thers ſoreight days together every year; in feinem. 
brance of events Bom God which m fiever re. 
ceived, but were wholly fictitious and forged?” if 
the occaſions of theſe feaſts and faſts bad not been 
real, the very ſame that we have now'recited ſtom 
the books af Moſes'; ould eny mien "they, 


onby — as to-afſenible ſo oſten in the 
year to their capitab eity, to celebrate fuch long 
and ſueh expenſive, as well as neee, 
would no body have oppoſed then 
to ſuch vain and eauſeleſs illuſion; or would Eil. 
kiah, or Ezra, or the Phariſees, have been ſo im- | 
pertinently troubleſome, or ſo far expoſe their 
own reputation and intereſt, as to appoint ſuch 
nd ſo many feſtivals in memory of the fat b. 
ſore· mentioned; if they had been conſcious that 
every body knew thoſe facts and pretended occa· 
ons for them, to be mere lyes and ſnams? it is 
unnatural, and even ridiculous, to ſuppoſe either 
of theſe; I do not thin ny conſiderate man will 
5 R ; 8 
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ex of them: ĩt emains therefoi 


| ments of the truth. ne 
Moſes; and that the books and laws imputed to 
him, and bearing his name, are really his, not de- 
B 2 could be, by —_—— | 
A -Umnes. . Sine mat tt 
E But more eb as for abs: — that 
1 en ide Phariſees deviſed the books of Sep- 
«ture, tis without all all ground, ſaving that ai 
leis men have affected to raiſe ſuſpicions, in fi 
 - ,Fourof their vjces and immoralities; which are 
.thre . and; puniſhed. by the laws 
þ wi] tenen ns kako W | . 
3 xl — Scripture: — 2 Chron, 
rxiv. 17. Hilkiah the High-prieſt found a book 
E - 55 * of the law of the Lord, given by Moſes, and he 
= : aid to Shaphan the king's ſecretary, I have found 
itte bock of the law in the houſe of the Lord. 
dA and sbaphan read it before the king; but when 
the king heard the words of the law, he rent bis 
3 — it appears, by what follows, that the 
| | - eccafion-of rending his cloaths, the uſual teſtimo- 
àp oſ great ſorroworfear.among that people, was, 
,. «that he ſuppoſed that he and the kingdom were 
under a great curſe, becauſe they had not kept thi 
law, to the neglect of which, ſuch heavy _ 
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ay they, was then'but-a boy, and bertel eaſt 
— on by the crafty old fox the high-prieſt; : 
eee neee creta- 
ry: the book, in all probability, was of Hilkiali's | 
forging 3 elſe how ſhould it be ſo unknown to the 5 
king, s his court, one: in "ON mong 

But theſe i pes ilers ws not nnd; det 
Joſiah was the ſon of Ammon, a prince that had 
 revolted to idolatry, and therefore had taken no 
cure of the inſtitution of his ſon, in the reading or 
; knowledge o "the law of God: and ſarther, that 'tis 
a meer falſhood what they ſay, that the bock was 
as unknown to others as to the king; for if fo, 
why was Shaphan ſent to the propheteſs (ſo they 
— called women that were eminent for de voti · 
on and piety) Huldah ; and doth it not appear by + 
heranſwer, that'ſhe was a godly woman that had 
always known and practiſed the law, as the rule of 
her liſe and manners? can any one EE 


think, that if Hilkiah had deviſed this book; the - 


impoſture would not have been eaſily diſcorentd's 
would! not the laws, uſages, cuſtoms, and known 
chronicles and records of the nation, eaſily and 
readily have detected him? was there no religion, 
do they think, at that time in Judea; but the 
prieſts of that religion, eſtabliſtied by law and cuſ: ; 
toms immemorial, would they not moſt plainly 
have diſcovered the cheat of Hilkiab? would they, 
e nation, and the court, have raſnly ſubmitted 
R 2 


5 


ion, that Hilkiah or eee 
1 of the bocks of Scripture: and the truth of 


we matter is very plainly and certainly this. 


"ring, and fanRifying the'temple; which had been 


| unballowed, and ſhut up in the reign-of his father 


n, an apoſtate to idolatry: while they were 


bieoing this, the high: prieſt found in the holy of 


in the ark there placed, the original copy oſ 


Eo dh hy nite by th band of ſes, and which | 


had wenn dans — 


5 Cres was of "manifold uſe; galt, the re 
: the writing, exkily known to the learned, made it 


fore the true reading of the law, in all doubtful 
and controverted places of it; and many ſuch plz 
ces there then were, in ſo long time as had inter- 
vened between Moſes and Jofiah. furthermore, 
the king being yet a boy, and not brought up by 
His father in the religion of the Jews, and of that 
book ; it was thought fit to give him his firſt infor- 
mation, from this rare and unqueſtioned copy of 
it. this is the truth of the matter, and whoſoever 


looks with any heed and honeſty, into that chap 


t roy in all th pres of it, W 


s council had ordered the cleanſimg, repai- 


then ĩt would ſerve to re 
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3 it with the ſoregoing 
1 will be perfectly ſatisfied, that nothing but 


an affected inclination to infidelity wo! inter- 


pret this paſſage otherways. 


But again, Hilkiah deviſed; gay t they, be, 17 5 ; 


1 five book sof Moſes, or if not he, yet Ezra ? 


well; but we have alſo the books of — f 


phets, much ancienter than Hilkiah, or Ezra; as 

the Pſalms of David, the works of Solomon, the 
Prophet Iſaiah, and ſeveral. others; in all which 
books there is very frequent alluſion to the law, 


and the principal contents of the books of Moſes, 
and in ſome of them expreſs mention is made of 5 
be law and the chief parts of it: therefore twas 
not poſſible, mat Hilkiah, or Ezra, who lived af 
ter their time, namely after the captivity, ſhould | 
be author of this law, or theſe five. books; of 
which, notice was taken, and mention made ſo 


long before they were born. 


But if they will have the Phariſces to to da thes au- 3 
wars or deviſers oſ theſe books, which bear the 8 


names of ancient writers, and tell ſa many for- 


med hiſtories. firſt, we deſire them, to give though 
but the leaſt proof, of ſuch a raſh, and, as all know. 
groundleſs affirmation. ſecondly, we aſk, as before, 
would the whole nation be ſo. impoſed on by one 
ſe& among them,to obſerye ſuch rites and ſo many _ 
feſtivals, grounded on occaſions: and pretences, 


not in the leaſt mentioned in any of their chro- 


nicles $ and records, and contrary to the religion . 
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We have propounded to ourſelves to evince 


| the unt of the Evangelical Hiſtory z which 3 0 


iracles of our Saviour and the Apo- 
files; partly recorded in Holy Scripture, partly 
tranſmitted to us in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. towards 
this purpoſe, befides what has been ſaid in fone 
of the foregoing conſiderations, we may produce 


two facts; concerning which, I much wonder, that 


they have not yet convinced all the incredu- 


 Jous, that they have not, without doubt the rea- 


e ons chey: have not been * ml conſi- 


The feſtis, that ſour ſeveral 1 hiſtorians publiſh- 


ee life and acts of our Saviour and the Apo- 
ſtles . which hiſtories, written by eye-witneſſes 


tel: diſperſed among all nations, and 


Waker among them effects that might indeed be 
expected from ſuch narrations, even the converli- 
on o infinite multitudes to Chriſtianity ; yet nei 
ther the Jews, nor any others, though greatly in- 


. 


| treſſed1twdo is, cum dart to! crgtraid, by g 
LN 
put the caſe, that in out time a perſon hould ariſe, 


e 2 


oppoſite wiiting/ the truth of thoſe 


that pretended toantiquate the Chriftian religion; 
and te ſubſtitute a more perſect one in the ſteall 
of ĩtʒ let this perſon have preached ſumetime, ga- 
thered diſciples in the nation, he put to death un- 
der pretence that he was a magician, and endea- 


voured to make himſelf king, which, every one | 


knows, was the caſe of our Saviour. let us fup- 
poſe, © that his diſciples and followers (publiſhed, 


immediately upon his death, books of his liſe: in 


which they affirm of him, that he was raiſed again 


- from the dead by the power of God, as a teſtimony 
that he was the Sent of God; that they ſaid far- 


ther, that during the whole courſe of his life and 


preaching, he had done an infinite number of mi- 


_racles ; that they ſet down the names of the places 
where, the perſons upon whom, the witneſſes in 


thepreſence of whom, the. ſaid mighty, and almoſt 


numberleſs miracles were done. we muſt ſuppoſe 
farther, that his diſciples and followers pretended 
to have received a like miraculous power; by his 


inteteſt and interceſſion with God ſor the propagati- 


on of the new doctrine by him taught. ſuppoſe, that 
the belief of all this, immediately ſpread itſelf far 


and wide; that not only in England, but in Italy, 


France, Spain, Germany, Turkey, and in all Afti- 
ca and Aſia, this new ſect and their books were re- 


ceived in ſuch manner, that the people generally 
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to it. n "Ig en en theſe. | 


U Apoſtles, "I 
Qrine of Chriſtianity : can we believe, | 


N or is ally. poſſible, that ſuch pretences and 
books ſhould be ſpread. every where; and yet nei. 


ther Proteſtants here, or in other Kingdoms, not 
the. Papiſts or Mahometans in their reſpective 


| countries, ſhould ever contradict thoſe tales and 


s of the new ſeries, by contrary books and 


P a rue hiltory of the matter of fat? would not the 


iſh clergy,/to-name no others, be at leaſt ſofar 
med ſor the common Chriſtianity, as to pub 


| * 10 Fitrve narrative of the impoſtor's life and 


Juggles 3 nay would there not be many ſuch narra- | 


tives: may we not aſſuredly affirm, that the depo- 


ſitions of witneſſes, andof all perſons concerned, 
would be ſtrictly taken, be careſully printed, and 
re: printed; that the Chriſtian name and doctrine, 


and the worldly intereſt of ſo many perſons con- 


cerned in the conſervation. of it. might receive 
none, or however, the leaſt poſſible damage, from 


the ſorgers of the new religion? can we ſuppoſe, 
that all the Chriſtian nations every where, would 
ſuffer their poſterity to be abuſed and perverted, by 


hiſtories notoriouſly falſe, and eaſy to be diſpro- 
ved; and which every day, being neglected and 


ſuffered to paſs without contradiction, made great 
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Ind irreparable waſts In the religion eſtabliſhed a- 
mong us, and: molt certainly believed by us? 
certainly, this ſuppoſition is unnatural, and, mo- 
rally ſpeaking, impoſlible ;* and yet there is no A- 
theiſt or Deiſt, but ſuppoſes all this, in the caſe of 
the Chriſtian religion. be ſuppoſes, that 'though 
every nation had its eſtabliſhed and legal religion, 
and prieſthood; though the Jewiſh commonwealth 
ſtood 40 years after the publication of the goſpel, 
though” they had fynagagues, and. great pum- 
ders of | learned men belonging to thoſe ſyn - 
gogues, over all Aſia, and in all the provinces , 
the vaſt Reman empire: : yet fabulous hiſtories 
were current over all the world, in oppoſitiom to, "2 
and daily deſtruQion of. the religion both of Jews 
ind Geatiles; and none of them, not a man f 
them, ever publiſhed a contrary hiſfory ; or Nj 
my lepoſition, or made any record, or act, here 
by men might be cautioned againſt the diabolicall 
tales and lyes, that were ſpread. for falſhood, and 
againſt the truth. they ſuppoſe more than this, 3 
that in the edits made by the Caeſars, kings, land 
others in authority, againſt the Chriſtians; and uvat 
in the writings of the Pbiloſophers, ſach as Cel. 
ſus, Tryphon, Creſcens, Porphyry, and many 
more; who wrote againſt Chriſtianity ; they ſup- 
pole, 1 ſay, that all theſe wholly forgot the chief 
pretenee of all againſt. Chriſtianity ; even this, that 
the books and hiftories concerning the liſe and 
geſts of | Chriſt and the Apoſtles, were flams and 


. 
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impoſtures in all the parts of them. it appears by 
the apologies written by the primitive' Chriſtians, 
In anſwer to the edits of the ſupream powers, and 
to the Jews and philoſophers who wrote againſt 
. Chriſtianity, that neither the one nor the other of 
- theſe denied the truth of the facts recorded by the 
Evangeliſts, or in the Adds of the Apoſtles. the 
Jeus ſaid at firſt, and repeat it in their Talmud, 
imat all which was done by Jeſus Chriſt, was done 
by magical arts, that is, by correſpondence and 
leigue with evil ſpirits; the philoſophers ſaid, that 
Apulcius, and Apollonius, and ſome others of 
their perſuaſion, had alſo done divers great mi- 
. racles, which ought as much to be conſtrued a 
| proofs of the Pagan religion, as the miracles of 
"Jeſus: Chriſt and his Apoſtles may be ' urged as 
arguments of the Chriſtian doctrine and religion, 
but neither of them, neither Jews nor philoſophers, 
ever durſt deny a matter of fact ſo notorious to 
all; even the miraculous power and —_— of the 
Lard:Chriſt, and the Apoſtles, * 21 
+ Jeſus; ſay the Jews in their Talmud, was put to 
death the day before the Paſſover, for magick, and 
far ſedition. this is exactly what they ſaid, when 
they accuſed him before Pontius Pilate; and in 
their diſputes with himſelf. he forbids, ſay they to 
Pilate, to pay tribute, and maketh himſelf to be 
Chriſt a king, Luke xxiii. 2. this was the ſediti- 
on; then for the magic they ſay, he caſteth out de- 
vils, * the prince of devils, pany ix. 34. 
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this caluriny of the Jews is ſufficiently over- 
| thrown by the anſwer which our Saviour imme- 
diately made to it; © every kingdom divided a. 
« oainſt itſelf is brought to deſolation : if Satan 
n divided againſt Satan, how ſhall his kingdom 
«ſtand ? as who ſhould ſay; it cannot be in the 
es of Satan to aſſiſt a perſon, who both by 
his life and doctrine ſeeks the reformation, and 
the ſalvation of mankind: for him to eſtabliſn my 
reputation, and conſequently my doctrine, by mi. 
racles done by his aid, is too maniſeſtly to fight a- 
gainſt himſelf, and bring his own kingdom here i in 
the world to certain deſtruction. 
Concerning the pretence of the philoſijphers 
andGentiles who denied not the miracles alledged 
by the Chriſtians, as done by the Lord Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles; but oppoſed to them the miracles 
of Apuleius, and Apollonius, and Veſpaſian, and 
 . others; we need only to obſerve, that as much as 
they had been magnified by all the arts of the phi- | 
loſophers, and Pagan prieſts, they appeared to all 
men, either ſo trivial, or ſo ill-grounded, that is 
to want due proof, that no body but thoſe whoſe 
ſecular intereſts were interwove with the falſe re- 
ligions of thoſe times, gave any the leaſt heed to 
them; while on the contrary, the Chriſtian mi- | 
racles were ſo many, ſo weighty, and ſo certain, 
hat vaſt numbers of people every day went over 
to Chriſtianity. in a word, the countenance given 
by authority to the Pagan miracles, did not per- 
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ſuade the belief or regard of them; while the mot 
| bloody and barbarous perſeeutions could not put 
a ſtop to the univerſal belief of the Chriſtian mi- 


FTuacles, and the docttines built on them. 'tis worth 


while, tg hear the words of the Indulgence, granted 


2 me been ſound, that the Chriſtians can by no 
' £-mmonns be reclaimed from their obſtinacy; there- 
£ * fare the governors of cities are hereby diſchar- 
*:ned from proſecuting that deſign [namely, of re- 


_ .* claiming or AR; them * eee | 


any farther” . 

T oo ſum up all, in n dates for; 3 

en, hiſtory of the life, reſurrection, and mira- 
culons acts of our Saviour and the Apoſtles, ought 


not to be queſtioned or doubted of; becauſe all the 
as ofthe Jews, and all the Pagan philoſophers 


and prieſts, with the whole Jewiſh and Heathen 
magiſtracy, did from the fiſt implicitly own the 
truth of it; in that they oppoſed to the facts re- 
corded in the Goſpels and Adds, not denial of thoſe 
facto, but only ſach anſwers as ſuppoſed them to 
be moſt true and unqueſtionable. as, that ſome 
others had alſo done miracles; or that they were 
done by magic, by colluſion and league with the 
devil; againſt which vain eluſions, I cannot think 
| 2 will be neceſſary to reaſon far ther. 
But I muſt not conceal, that Hierocleb Cube 
+ wrote under the Diocleſian perſecution, about the 


C 


by the Emperor Maximin, to the Chriſtians, not 
beſore his death. © whereas it has of along 
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year aſten Chriß 309, er 319.) gives a very ſur- 
prizing acc 1 of Jeſus: Chrilt. he faith, Zeſum a 
Fudaeis fugatum,collefFa noningentorum hominum ma- 
i latracinin feciſſa. that is, that Jeſus Chriſt be- 
ing driven out by the Jews, got together a band 
of goo mem and with them lived upon plunder and 
mpine; apud Lactant. Iuſtitut. i. 5. c. 2. 3. without 


hal, this tale was raiſed by occaſion of our 8a- 


viour's being cruciſied between two thieves. the 
philoſopher: hoped it would look like credible, be- 
cauſe tis. conſeſſed in the Goſpel, that Jeſus ſuffe- 
| red between two thieves. Lactantius, in the place 
nom quoted, has very ſolidly conſuted this too 


and palpable fable; the ſum of what he faith, 


is that tis upwards. of 300 years, from the Lord 
Chriſto Hierocles, and our times; therefore this 
philoſopher detects himſelf of impoſture and wil- 
ful falſhood; by advancing a ſtory concerning Jeſus: 
chriſt, that can be juſtified out of no hiſtory;nor aux 
ſort of record. all our memoirs, ſaith the father, both 
thoſe of Chriſtians and thoſe of the Jews and Pa- 
gans, concerning the Lord Chriſt, have hitherto 

agreed: twas granted on all hands, that he was 
preacher, not a military man; and that he was 
put to death for a new doctrine, and for pretending: 
to be the Meſſias, not for any violence, or robbery: 
hat he had been guilty of. but Hierocles, after. 
above 300 years, bas found it out; not from any 
hiſtory, or record, but by his own proper wit, that 
we are all miſtaken about Jeſus Chriſt; the man 


8 
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was # bandito „ captiin over ruffians, that lived 
by plunder; vo — a n! wg 
ous perſon. 
"ie h certain, rot this kearned father faith, | 
that Hierocles was the firſt and laſt, that ever pte 
tended that Jeſus Chriſt was not a doctor, or preach. = 
er, but a Captain Hind: the Jews, and the Hes 
chens out of the Acts of Pilate, as well as the Chri- 
ſtians, always conſented, that Jeſus was 4 religious 
man, or 2 pretender to be ſuch, not a ſwordſman, 

a moſs · trooper, or bandito. but *tis plain too, that 

this tale of Hierocles confutes itſelf; for no men 

are ſo groſsly ſottiſh as to chuſe a captain of high- 
way men for the head of a religious ſe&; no ſortof 

_ 'religionaries would call themſelves after the name, 

or profeſs to follow the inſtitutions of a Robin 

Hood; nor would a man of that profeſſion have 

been author of ſuch an inſtitution, as Chriſtianity 

is; which conſiſts almoſt wholly of auſterities, ri- 
gors, and ſelf-denials. I ſuppoſe therefore, that Hi- 

_ exotlesdid not expect, that any that conſidered, or | 
were in earneſt about religion, would believe his 
tale; for which he could vouch no authority of 0 

any kind, and which alſo contradicts itſelf; burbe Ml 

| thought it might do well among the young wits, | 

— and be a pleaſant ſort of banter upon the Chriſti- « 
| ans, as à witty man might humour it. but then if 0 

the wit happened on another, it would be eaſy for 1 
0 
d 


this ſecond to retort upon him; he would fay, that 
Caeſar and Alexander, ſo much talked of among 
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the Heathens, were not heroes and conquerors ; 
but they were parſons and monks. this would be 
altogether as defencible, and would make as much 
ſport, as the tale of Hierocles about Jeſus Chriſt: 
we may as well transform Alexander and Caeſar, 
into St. Francis and St. Dominic, or the parſon and 
the curate; as on the contrary, turn the founder 
of a religious ſe, and a preacher, into a colonel 
over 900 e e to the faith of. hiſ- 
e abe matter of ad n 1 ad, ſo 95 
Jy confirms the truth of the Evangelical Hiſtory, 
is; that ſo ſudden and ſo general a converſion of 
both Jews and Heathens to Chriſtianity could ne- 
ver have happened: if the miracles of Chriſt and 
the Apoſtles: had not been certain to them, too 
notorious to, be denied or eluded. the queſtion 
is; whether the miracles of our Saviour and the- 
Apoſtles, recorded in the Goſpels and Acts, were 
really done by them, (by the Apoſtles, and the 
Lord Chriſt; ) yea, or no? that they were, we 
prove firſt, by this; that the anſwers made to the 
primitive Chriſtians, by the Jews and by the phi- 
loſophers that were imployed to write againſt 
- Chriſtianity, do ſuppoſe the truth of thoſe mira- 
cles: for they only oppoſe to them other mira- 
cles pretended to be done by other men; or they 
ſay, they were done by magic. to this conſiderati- 
on, we now add, the actual converſion of both 
Jews and Heathens to Chriſtianity, ſo generally 
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and ſo ſuddenly; which we fay, could not have 


Happened, if it had not been undoubtedly certain 


to them, that Jeſus Chriſt, and bis Apoſtles, and 
other firſt miniſters, were really qualified with a 
miraculous power. two things we mult clear, that 
te converſion of Jews and Gentiles is owing 10 
de miracles, whether real or only pretended, of 
the Lord Chriſt and his firft miniſters: then, that 
their converſion was ſo general, and fo ſudden, 
and againſt ſuch mighty terrors and awes, as ſuſ. 
ficiently evinces, that the Apoſtles and our Savi- 
our did not oy eee, to, but _— had a mira» 
; Wan power. | 

— it wil be 0 conteſted, that 
the Jews and Gentiles that came over to Chriftiz- 
nity, were perſuaded thereto: by this ſuppoſition ; 
that the Lord Chriſt and his Apoſtſes proved their 
miſſion from God, by real miracles that they did. 


| what had Our 8aviour, or the Apoſtles, beſides their 


miraculous power, fo very effectual to perſuade men 
10 Chriſtianity 3 and to withdraw them, at the 
ſame time; from the religion. of their fathers and 
their country? would che Jews have conſented to 
antiquate the Law of Moſes, and to receive ano- 
ther; if they did not ſuppoſe that the bew religion 

vis ſent by God himſelf: and would they think it 
0 come from God, if it were not witneſſed to, by 

his" almighty power, as they believed the Lav 
was? namely, by miracles ; and thoſe alſo many, 
und ER om mation of i, by the 
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new prophets and miſſionaries of God. we may aſ- 
ſuredly ſay, that our Saviour and: the Apoſtles 
could never have proſelyted ſo much as one Jew, 
it they bad not pretended to confirm their doc- 

' trine by miracles. for the goſpel implying the ab- 

 rogation of the ceremonial and judicial parts of 
the law of Moſes; it would never have been enter- 
tained by one fingle man, if it had not been built 
on a pretence of mixacles; becauſe the Law: had 
before been witneſſed to be the will and commands 
of God, by a great many miracles, moſt certainly / 
believed by all Jews. if a man ſhonld go about, 
in our days, not to explain, or to reſtore the true 
intent of the goſpel; but to ſuperſede and abrogate 
it, and to bring in an inſtitution quite contrary to 
it; would one ſoul, oſ thoſe who now really be- 
lieve Chriſtianity, hearken to him; if he did not 
pretend to confirm his new law, by ſuch miracles, 
as thoſe by which we aſſuredly believe the goſpel 
was confirmed? it is plain therefore, that it was 
the pretence of miracles, that firſt brought over 
the Jews to Chriſtianity ; I mean, thoſe of them 
that were converted to it: their Law being confir- 
med by.niiracles, they would abſolutely require, as 
now a Chriſtian would, that the new doctrine of 
. the goſpel ſhould be warranted to be God's "up 
by. miracles;done by God's Power 

As to the Gentiles, we muſt own, 2 Gs were 
many things in the goſpel itſelf, that would great: 
ly affect them, and much incline them to it 3.28 
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unity of Gd, the tev elation therein 
e Starb 1 puniſhments; the ex- 
cellent:morality taught it the evangelical books; 
all which things would approve them felves to the 
reaſons oſ conſidering men. yet we may fay, that 
without a belief (hether true or ſalſe) of miracles; 
only ſome few. ſpeculative! and rational people 
would habe imbraced and profeſſed the goſpel, not 
the promiſcuous multitude, or body of the people, 
who are not capable of fine diſcourſes; or cloſe and 
accurate reaſonings. but it was theſe chiefly, though 
not theſe only, that were ſo ſuddenly and univer- 
fally turned to Chriſtianity ; even the people that 
could be wrought an, only by ſenfible proofs of 
thivgs, ſuch as miracles were, not by refined rea- 
ſonings from principles purely «ed * in 
terms uſed only by learned men. 

We have confeſſed before, that the efntiale of 
the Chriſtian religion, are no other things but only 
natural religion, things that are knowable by na- 
tural reaſon, and were long owned and profeſſed by 
the principal ſchools of philoſophy, the Pytbago- 
ric, Platonic; Socratic, and Stoical : therefore if 
meer eloquence and logic could have brought off 
mankind from their Polytheiſm, and the defects in 
their morality, the philoſophers had been ſuffici- 
ent teachers of mankind, and the Divine Provi- 
dence needed not to have raiſed up any other. but 
the progreſs that philoſophy made, by meer ar- 
guing and declaiming, was but inconſiderable; the 
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1 s people, and even ſome whole ſects 
of 
morality and laws of diſcipline very corrupt. this 


light and teaſon of the doctrines of Ghriſtianity 
alone conſidered, but the miracles done in confir- 


mation of it; or ſuppoſed to be done, were the 


grand cauſes that it was- fo anne and-imme- 


45 be ede rien; der it was the belief" of inii-- 


cles, whether true or counterfeit, that effected the 
change that was made in the world, in the matter 
of religion; it remains that we conſider further, _ 


whether the converſion of Jews and Heathens 
_ would have been ſo 2 ſo ſudden, and againſt 


ſo great oppoſitions, if it had not certainly appea- 


red, if it had not been inconteſtably true, that the N A 


Lord Chriſt and his firſt miniſters had a miracu- 
lous power veſted in them? in anſwer to this, I 
think, I need only to lay before the reader, ſome 


unqueſtionable teſtimonies of the mighty progreſs 
of the goſpel, againſt the moſt vigorous and laſting 
oppoſitions made to it. for ſurely when we ſhall 


ſee, how univerſally and how ſpeedily the miracles 
were believed; and againſt how great oppoſitions 


and perſecutions the goſpel (built on the belief of 


thoſe miracles) was profeſſed : we cannot but con- 
_ elude, that tis with no judgment at all, nay againſt 

all good ſenſe, that any now pretend to queſ- 
tion the eyes and judgments of ſuch vaſt num- 


ders, were ſtill Polytheiſts, and their 


conſideration plainly ſhows, that not the meer 
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under ſome great prejudices, es ſuch ag education | 
and worldly intereſt, in favour of 


= thereligion received, from their anceſtors and the 
 _ Jawsof their country; which is indeed to fay, that 


though they were highly prejudiced againſt Chrif 


Z  tianity, yet ſo clear was the evidence for it, tha 


they were conſtrained to believe it. 1 
Let us make one ſuch ſuppoſition as we e did £ 
before, in the caſe of the Evangelical Hiſtory; when 


ve proved that it would have been oppoſed by con- 
trary hiſtories, if it had not been really true. let 
us ſuppoſe a doctor or preacher, that ſhould pre- 


tend to a miraculous. power; and that after his 
death, firſt 12, then 70 others, calling themſelves 


his 15 dale. ſhould alſo pretend to raiſe the dead, 


open the eyes of the blind, and cure all manner 
of diſeaſes, by linen toucht by their hands, and by 


their very ſhadows. can any one think, that if 
theſe perſons gave us words only, without any real 
effects, they could be ſuddenly and univerſally be- 


lieved, againſt too the ſeyereſt proſecutions and 
puniſhments, by a jealous magiſtracy ; ; and that 


alſo in all countries, in England, in France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, all over Alia and Africa; ina 


word, where: ever hey came? we may ſay with 
aſſurance, they would be detected and ſcorned e- 


very where, and believed no where; there would 


be no need of proſecutions to ſtop their mouths, a 
meer and lying pretence would fink of itſelf; ſo far 
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into ancient and unqueſtionable records cemrer- 
ning the tiſe and progreſs of Chriſtianity ; ſering 

the belief of it was built on the miracles thought 
10 be done by its firſt preachers; if we can e. 4 
tom indubitable teſtimonies, that it was both pre- 


ſently and univerſally received, we can reaſonably E 
impute that ſucceſs to no other cauſe, but the 9 
moſt manifeft conviction that all men then re- 
ceived, that the preachers of Chriſtianity had rau. 
y e miraculous power, and conſequently were - | 
meſſengers of God. we are not to expect, that per- 


ſons abandoned to only their intereſt or luſts, or _ 
ſmzyed by their ſears, or their regard of ſome o- | 
thers, will be brought over to a belief or profeſi- 
on, that is deſtructive of thoſe intereſts ; or con- 
trary to thoſe luſts, paſſions or byaſſes: there ne- 
ver was any truth ſo clear, or any matter of fact 
ſo evident, but that intereſſed perſons, who were 
allo wortdly-minded, or governed by their patſi- 
ons, would ſhut their eyes againſt it, and reſuſe to 
ſee it. he knows nothing of the world, or what 
Lind of creature debauched man is, that expects 
that meer reaſon, or a ſufficient and credible teſti- 
mony of other men concerning à matter of fact, 
ſpould proſelyte perſons to a perſuaſion, againſt 
vhich they ars byaſſed, by intereſts that they doat 
on; or to Which they are made averſe by ſome 
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dert of paſſion, which they are uſed to indulge. 


| therefore we do not ſay, that abſolutely all men 
were immediately converted to Chriſtianity,.or 
| + - thought the miracles, done by the preachers of it, 


were ſufficient to ſeparate them from what they 
conceived to be highly their intereſt, or to which 


they were inclined by paſſions prevalent (by long 


3 euſtom) over them. but we ſay, what in this, or 


any the like caſe; is ſufficient to ſatisfy ſincere and 
honeſt inquirers; that the Chriſtian miracles were 
ſo generally and fo preſently believed, and againſt 


ſuch oppoſitions and terrors, that we cannot but 


think, it was impoſſible ſo many perſons ſhould be 


and matter. of fact ſufficiently evident to all the 
cunprejudiced. it is true, that we are not always to 


govern our opinions, or belief of things; by this 
rule, that what the moſt, or the generality have ap- 
proved or believed, was therefore true in fact: but 
tis plain, that at ſo great a diſtance. of time, ſeven- 


teen centuries, which we live from the age of Chrilt 
and his Apoſtles, we cannot reaſonably call in 


. :queſtion what was then generally believed and 
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mpoſed on by a falſe pretence: and, conſidering the 
pravity of the world, and how men are governed by 
_ - Intereſts and paſſions, we cannot but alſo further 
think, that the perſons who were not converted by 
-thoſe miracles, and who oppoſed Ch riſtianity, 
were only ſuch men whom their love and regard 
-of this world, or their private paſſions which they 
were wont to indulge, ſwayed againſt clear truth, 
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confeſſed 3 nay the belief of which could not bere- 


oppoſers of thoſe fafts. if the witneſſes appear to 


have been honeſt and fincere, becauſe they acted a- 
gainſt intereſt, nay againſt great terrors and ſears: 
and eſpecially if they ſaid nothing, but what their 
very perſecutors did not deny, but only oppoſed to 
them ſome other like facts, or ſaid they were done 
by magic : in this caſe, and in theſe circumſtances, - - 
without doubt the credibility is wholly on the ſide 

of thoſe perſons who. ſpeak not by their intereſts'; 


and thoſe that oppoſe them were 'molt certainly 


only ſuch intereſſed or byaſſed perſons, as ſor that 
very reaſon cannot deſerve to be heeded by us, 


butought to be reputed and deemed wicked world- 


lings, unworthy of credit « or of n ee 


* ef 


- But to come at —_ to the records we have of 
the wonderful, the amazing, the miraculous ſuc- 


ceſs of the goſpel, in the primitive times; againſt 


the terrors, the menaces, and the actual perſecuti- 
ons oppoſed to it, by the miniſters of _ uy 2 | 


bo their own luſts and paſſions. 


I will paſs it over, that within a year js our 
Saviour s death, the Chriſtians were ſo multiplied - 
in n the capital of Judea ; that a great 


» 


ſtained, by all the powers, — entre 5 
by thoſe that were intereſſed to ſuppreſs the belief 

and profeſſion of it. in examinivg matters of fact, 
much the qualifications of the witneſſes, and of the 
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=. they „ et —— 
- © Jadea and Samaria cnrept the Apoſtles, Ad 
w. Lomit, that the next year the'-beayen- 


ly ſeed grew up fo faſt in thoſe countries, that 


aut after them their informers and perſecutors in. 
to all places of their juriſdiftion;. and into ſome 
- where they had no direct authority, particularly 
to Damaſcus, which was from Jeruſalem 150 


miles 40 ix. 1; 2. eight years after this le 


Chriſtians were grown ſo numerous in Judea, that 


X  Whocame: = royal undertaking to oppoſe, and, if 


paſfible: hem; King Herad-undertook it, 
_ and began with the preachers: he put to death 

Janes biſhop af Jeruſalem; and he impriſoncd Pe. 
ter. who got out of his. hands by eſcaping: out of 


| _ - priſon. but it pleaſed God himſelf ta take off this 
| penſecutor; he died that very: year of worms bree 


ding in his bowels, Ads xii. 1, 2, 3, 23. in the 
nineteenth year after Chriſt, when Paul returned 
tm jeruſalem from his labours among the Gentiles, 
the: bretliren in that city inform him, that (7000: 
© uvpladec) many ten thouſands of the Jews be- 
©lieved,* Acts xxi. 20. but long before this (at 
Acts vi. 7.) we are informed, that the number 
_ © of the diſciples multiplied exceedingly ; and a 


great company of the prieſts were obedient to the 


faith. I ſay, I will omit theſe teſtimonies which 


e taken from the Scriptures themſelves, and 


* 


* 


the kigh-prieſt and Sanhedritm at Jeruſalem, ſent 
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therefore leſs credible with ſome; though any one 
that looketh into theſe contexts, will ſee there is 


no teaſon to ſuſpect the truth of them; becauſe 


'tis plain they were ſpoken only incidentally: or 


occaſionally,” by one friend to another, and not 


with any defign to magnify the progreſs of the 
goſpel to ſtrangers ; they were ſpoken to, and a- 
mong the Apoſtles themſelves, not to the un 


Kb e phie account. * 5 8 ws 


* was but 30 years aſter the reſivyoſtion 4 
aſcenſion of our Saviour, when the city of Rome 


taking fire, burnt for nine days together; the 
people imputed this conflagration to the emperor 
Nero; believing that he ſer it on fire, with intention 
to oblige the citizens to rebuild it more magnifi- 


cently. to ſtop this rumour, Nero laid the blame 
upon the Chriſtians ; ſaying, that it was they who 


fired the city.” let us hear the Roman hiftorian 


quo dum reos, et '\quaeſitiſſimis affecit poenis; quos 
vulgus Chriſtianos appellabat. autor ejus nominis 


hriſtus, qui Tiberio imperante, per procuratorem 


Pontium Pilatum ſupplicio aſſectus erat. primo cor- 


repti quidam, deinde eorum judicio multitudo ingens ; 
haud perinde in crimine incendii, quam odio humani 


generts, convicti ſunt. pereuntibus addita ludibria ; 


ut ferarum tergis contecti, laniatu canum interirent; 
out crucibus affixi ; aut flammandi, atque ubi defeciſ- 
fet dies, in uſum nocturni luminis urerentur. to this 


paſſage, J. Lipſius makes this farther note, Tautus 


Corn. Tacitus. Ei rumori abolendb, ſubdidit Nero 


— » : 


= 
2 


> by $ 
. 


4 *avaſt — more were taken up, but they 
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autem Chriſtianorum numerus, ita | combuſtus eſt; ut 


1 i rioi pinguadinit humanae, per arenam amphitheatri 
ileum ducerent. in Engliſh thus, Nero, to ſup- 
. + Þ- preſs the rumour, that he was the incendiary of 


© the city, imputed it to thoſe whom the vulgar 
called Chriſtians ; theſe he made to be guilty of 
« the fad, and inflited on them the moſt exqui- 


_ + ſte puniſhments. the author of that ſe& and de- 
| os wes Chr who was put to death by 
the com 


nmiſſioner Pontius Pilate, in the reign of 
© the — — of the Chriſtians, firſt 
< ſome only, but afterwards, by their accuſation, 


; nat ſo much of the particular 


- +trodkFrhereft —— added 


* to their torments: for they were ſome of them 


covered with beaſts-ſkins, and ſo torn in pieces 


e eee move the Ins eee ores were cru- 
© cified, others were burnt, and when the day. 
light failed, they were burnt to give light to the 


© ſtreets in the night. ſo great was the number of 


< Chriſtians that were burnt, that the ſtream of 


© human fat and gore made a furrow, or trench in 
i the glebe,or footing of the amphitheater.” we may 
make divers obſervations, upon this place of the hiſ- 
torian; as firſt, that tis confeſt by all chronologers, 
- that the burning of Rome was about 34 years after | 
our Saviour began to preach the goſpel. in ſo little 


time, had Chriſtianity travelled from Jeruſalem in 


o „E41 Art on 21 


part of Syria, throꝰ the other pro- 
vinces of Shri, the numerous provinces and king- 


 domsof alia of Greece,andIlyricum,overtheAdri- 


tic ſeaz into the heart of Italy, and Rome the centre 
ol the empire: that is, it had ſpread itſelf; in length 

only, without conſidering the breadih, above 2000 
miles, by the neareſt land- journey, from Je- 
mſalem the place of its riſe; taking in its way a 


vaſt number of nations of different languages and | ” | 
- cuſtoms. ' ſecondly, beſides what this hiſtorian ſayys 


expreſly, that vaſt multitudes'(ingens multitudo) 
of Chriſtians were put to death by various kinds 
of puniſhment,” by night and by day; inſomuch, 
that trenches were cut in the Amphitheater by 
the ſtream of human gore and fat; we are other-_ 
ways aſſured, that the number of Chriſtians was 
then very great, becauſe elſe in ſo a vaſt city, 

conſiſting of ſo many nations and religions, ſuch 
a general notice would not have. been taken of 

them ; they would not have been noted (for their 


new religion, and different manners from thoſe = 
lewd times) as enemies and haters and vilifiers of 


the reſt of mankind. Rome was then about ſixty 
miles in compaſs ; and therewith ſo populous, that 
the companies of the city militia. made about 
400,000 men. the men of all nations, and of all 
religions, flockt to this capital and miſtreſs of the 
world; and all ſorts of religions were here publicly 
allowed. towards all theſe, the Chriſtians, itſhould 
ſeem, vere thought to bear 2 malevolent mind, 


T2 
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dad departed from the common belief, that there 
are more Gods; and becauſe of their refined mo- 
rals. therefore the mobile, always envious and 
lewd, eaſily believed any imputation that was rai- 
fed upon them ; and demanded their condemnati- 
on: but this, I ſay, ſhows, that the Chriſtians that 
nere then in Rome muſt be many thouſands, pro- 
bably ſome ten thouſands; for elſe in fuch a city, 
ſo general a notice would not have been taken 
of them. tis not perhaps poſſible to make an ex- 
act eſtimate, what their numbers might then be in 
Rome; but it will not be ſo hard hereaſter to make 
og judgment of it, as we hall ſee in due place. 
The perſecutions, throughout the Roman em- 
pire, that is, the then known world, which follow - 
ed ſo cloſe on the heels of one another, are a fat · 
cer, and a certain denionſtration, of the general 
and ſwiſt progreſs of the goſpel. let us take a view 
of the eight firſt perſecutions; and the years from 
the reſurrection of our Lord Chriſt,” or from the 
time that he * to preach: his yew: in \ which | 
- wy happened. 
The — oy Nero, in the year 12 
Chriſt's reſurrection 305 after his beginning to 
5 N.. | 
e perſecution e Domitian, in the yen 
after the reſurrection 6. 
The + 0c eee under Trajan in the) yr fe 


the reſumection 64. 


— 
© | / 
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* 
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The perſecution beende _—_ Lo pram | 


e ee 85. 


The perſecution under Antonin, in the Year a 


der the emen G 
22 ſect io under Severus, in th year af 
. 165. 

The perſecution under Maximin, in be year af 
ter be reſurrection 200 l 

The perſecution under Decius, i: in ' the year af 
ter the reſurrection St 


Here are eight perſecutions, i in hy pen of 


217 years; raiſed by no leſs perſons than Roman 


emperors, and managed by the governors of pro- 


vinces; and laſting, fome of them ſeven, ſome ten 


years. I ſay now, ſo many perſecutions, ſo long, 
ſocruel; argue with certainty the immenſe num- 


ber of Chriſtians-in thoſe times; and the great jea - 


louſy thereupon, that the government had of them, 
leſt, without a moſt ſevere and continued perſecu- 


tion, they ſhould A the whole empire with 
their new principles. 


Tou will fay, ſo many Win reduced 


them to a very low condition; they were not now 
ſo numerous at Rome, under the noſe of the em- 


peror and ſenate, as when Nero firſt took them to 
taſk. 5 in very deed, they were vaſtly more nu- - 


$; let us begin to make our ſupputations, at 
the te foot of the foregoing acconnt ; that is, at the 


eighth perſecution, under the emperor Decius. in 


* N Cornelius was biſhop of Rome, 
ES 
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giving an account to the other, in a letter to him, 
of.the then ſtate of the Roman church, deſcribed 
it thus. we are, ſaith Cornelius, in this place 44 

presbyters (i. e. miniſters or paſtors of congregati- 
nocd ſeven deacons and as many ſubdeacons (i.e, 
overſeers of the poor) and widows: and other poor 


mu'uintained by the church 1500. opud Eu/eb. J. vi. 


c. 43. the poor maintained (or however relieved) 
by the church were 1500 if we reckon that eve- 
ty 20th family received contribution, the number 
of Chriſtian families then in Rome, will be thirty 
. thouſand; if we ſuppoſe (which is not very likely) 
that every 10th family bad contribution, the num - 
ber of Chriſtian families there will be fifteen thou- 
ſand. a number ſufficient by itſelf to make a great 
city; few cities in Europe, though capitals of king- 
doms, have fifteen thouſand families; 1 in the 
world have thirty thouſand. 
L.eͤt us aſcend to the perſecution 8 
about the year after the reſurrection 165. St. Ire- 
naeus lived in this time; ſee here what he ſays 
(not deſignedly, but only occaſionally and inciden- 
tally) of the ſtate of Chriſtianity. the church 
diffuſed through the whole earth to the very 
ends of i it, hath received this faith from the Apo- 
_ * files and their ſucceſſors, to believe in one God, 
* the Father, the Almighty, Maker of the heavens, 
the earth and ſeas, and all that is in them: and 
in one Jeſus Chriſt, the Son of God, who came in 
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«thefieſb; in the Holy Ghoſt, who ſpoke by the 
prophets- Adv. Haeref I. i. d. 2. ſo it was not 
at Rome alone, or in France, (then called Gaul) of 
which Irenaeus was primate, or in Spain, or the 
2 Aſia, or Syria, that the Chriſtian name 
' was propagated and flouriſhed; but over the 
* wholecarth, io the very ends of it. indeed, we 
may probably judge, that the Chriſtians were more 
numerous any where elſe, ihan in Rome and Ita- 
ly, the ſeat of the empire, and the verge of the 
court: becauſe in all ſuch caſes as theirs was, tis 
always true, pracul a Jove, procul a fulmine. but 
we ſhall yet more wonder, at fo univerſal a pre- 

- valence of Chriſtianity; if we conſider, that beſides 
Eu the perſecutions were ſo numerous, ſo long, 
and ſo cloſe upon one another; they were alſo ſo 
ſſmarp, that the church ·hiſtorians make this remark 
on the year of Chriſt 192; this year, ſay they, died 
Eleutherius biſhop of Rome, the hrſt biſhop of the _ 
Romans that eſcaped a violent death, all the reſt 
(iz in number) being ſucceſſively martyr d. 
It is not, I think, without a particular bb vl 
dence, that the writings of C. Plinius are preſer- - 
ved to our times: he is an unſuſpected author, 
becauſe a Heathen, and a moſt learned perſon. 
he was proconſul, or governor of Bithynia ; from 

_ whence he ſent his 97th epiſtle to the emperor 
Trajan: in which he gives an account of the Chriſ- 
uns; and deſires to be inſtructed, how he ought 
to proceed towards them, Viſa eſt mihi res digna 


- 
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conſultations; maxime propter periclitantium multitu- 
dinem.. multi enim omnit actatis, amnts ordinis, utri- 
uſque ſexus vocantur in periculum, et vocabuntur ; | 
neque enim. civitates tantum, /ed vicos etiam atque 
 ggros, ſuperſtitionis illius contagio pervaſit. prope = 
- defolata ſunt deorum templa, ſacra ſolennia diu inter- 
miſſa, et rariſſimi victimarum empteres, i. e. 1 
ration, what courſe to 
take, chiefly becauſe of the great number of per- 
« ſons that are indangered by the laws againſt Chriſ- 
© tians. for very many of every age, of all orders, 


and of both ſexes, are brought into danger by thoſe 
las; and more will be. for this ſuperftition has 


© not only infected cities and towns, but the villages 


- © and bamlets. the temples of our Gods are almoſt. 


deſolated, the ſolemn rites of our religion have 
been long neglected and omitted, and there is 


7 "a ay body that will now buy a ſacrifice.” 1 


need make no obſervations on een ; 


= 


they are moſt expreſs, concerning the univerſal 

of Chriſtianity, and decay and ruin 
of Paganiſi : though the firſt was ſo vigorouſly 
oppoſed by the laws and magiſtracy, and the other 
countenanced, protected, and cheriſhed by both. but 


two things I may note, to the circumſtances of this 
letter, the firſt about the time, the other about the 


place. it is granted on all hands, that this letter was 
written about the 1024 year of our Saviour; which 
is to fay, in the 7oth or 71ſt from the time that he 
n ſo eie 
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one man's life or age, Chriſtianity was become the 


prevailing religion and perſuaſion ;' and there was 


no ay to check it, but by fuch cruel and ſangui- 
nary laws,” and proſecutions upon thoſe laws, as 
, would have perſuaded any men (any but Chriſli- 
ans) to ſay and profeſs, as the government would 
have them to profeſs and ſay. concerning the 
place, I obſerve, it was the kingdom of Bithynia, 
at that time a province of the Roman empire. 
it is in the utmoſt corner of Aſia to the N. W. 
having the Euxine fea to the North, and the Pro- 


pontis to the Weſt. from Jeruſalem to this place, 
going the neareſt way, you muſt travel upwards 
of 1200 miles; and at that time through a great 


many ſeveral nations, Syrians, Pamphylians, Cari- 
ans, Lycians, and abundance more, different in 
languages, laws, governments and cuſtoms. that 
we may ſay, of ſo many miracles, how great ſo- 

ever, as Chriſtianity: has to boaſt of, this is not the 
tſk» that by any miracles it could make its way 


to Bithynia, taking in its paſſage the interjacent na- 


tions, and could proſelyte ſo generally both the 


one and the other, in ſo little time ; in the term of 


one man's life-time, - 
_T omit willingly divers other e that 
| | Teould alledge, to prove the fudden and general 


acceptance of the goſpel ; but theſe already menti- 


oned ſeem to me ſufficient to convince unprejudi- 
ced perſons, and of honeſt minds; both that ſo the 


thing was, or ſuch in very deed was the ſuccels of 


”S 


"+ and of prophecy, by ſuch a pretence of fortune- | 
telling, as modern Gypſies now go about with. 
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 -the goſpel, and that without real miracles, it could 
P progrel 


and in ſo ſhort time. we have undoubtedly pro 


* ved, that it was the ſuppoſition, that the feſt mi 
naiſters of the goſpel really had a miraculous power, 


that was the true cauſe of the converſion both of 


£ Jews and Gentiles; but ſeeing I have proved too, ; 
that their converſion was ſo univerſal, and ſo ſpee 
2 dy. it ſeems tobe meer willfulneſs prejudice, or im- 


to queſtion the ſenſes and judgment 


got Ay but of ſo many nations. the 

© oppoſers of Chriſtianity muſt ſay, that the Apoſtles, 

and other firſt miniſters, were only a company of 
-wandring Gypſies, that walked about the coun- 
tries with a pretence of prophecy, or fortune-tel- 
ling, and of miracles, that is of Legerdemain, and 
. ſuch like ſhams ; but they had the particular 

and unexampled pete” luck to light upon only 

ſools and cullies. they mult fay, the Apoſtles and 

_ "the LxX. were. dextrous knaves ; and the age in 


which they lived, was wholly made up of igno- 


rants and filly people, who were eafily bubled into 


a belief of miracles, by only a few j uglers tricks; 


but they that know hiſtory. but never ſo little, 


know alſo, that both arts and arms, the liberal ſci 
. ences, and the mechanical arts and political know- - 
ledge, were in their perſection in that age of Au- 
_ guſtus. the Greeks and Romans had through!y 
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time, than that from Auguſtus Caeſar (under un 
our Saviour was born) to the time that the world 
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This is what L ehought entity to be urged on 5 
the behalf of the verity or truth of Scripture Hiſ- 
tory. I have inlarged upon five conſiderations, it 


may not be amiſs to ſum up the whole; that is, to 


draw all theſe beams into one great light, and then 


to make fome reflections on the whole. | 
We have conſidered, thar the volume which we 


A call the Scriptures, is confeſſed on all hands to be 


by much the ancienteſt book, in the world. agree 


ably whereto, it gives a true account of the origin 
of the world, and of mankind ; and ſolves thoſe dif- 


ficulties which can be explicated or unfolded by 
nothing but a Divine revelation. concerning the 


world, this ſacred book tells us, that this artificial, 
this admirable, this divine ſtructure, was the pro— 
duct or work of Infinite Sapience, and Almighty 


Power; it faith, that the Divine Goodneſs and 


Wiſdom having always before it firſt matter, ſor 


med that rude Rt wah that is, i into a 
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ſyſiem of beauties and wonders worthy of God, 


undd infinitely above the powers of chance, neceſ- 
| Kitty; or other undeſigning cauſe. we are ſure by 5 
| reaſon that this is a true relation, therefore we 


| fadly attend to what ſhall follow ; which is, that 
all nations are deſcended from one firſt man, and 


- firſt woman; and that this was the cauſe of the u- 


5 in religious rites and ceremonies, that 
hath been found among the moſt diſtant nations. 
we admire the certainty and native light of this 
account, becauſe after all our thinking, we can ima · 
gine no other poſſible way, but only this, of ſuc- 


= ceſſive generation, how mankind ſhould come to 
be; and becauſe we can find no other reaſon of the 


marvellous agreement of nations, in appeaſing and 
giving thanks to the Deity, by expiatory, and eu- 
chariſtic ſacrifices; in computing time by a cycle 
' of ſeven days, and obſerving the ſeventh as holy 


_ in- worſhipping: God, diſcalceated or bare · ſooted; 


in making their temples and altars to be ſanctua · 
Ties, or places of refuge for ſuch as fled to them; 


in ſeparating the tyth and firſt-fruits for the ſervice 


of the altar, and the uſe of thoſe that gave atten- 


dance on ſacred things ; in the expiations and pol- 
lations appointed indeed and mentioned by Moſes 


to the Ifraclites, but in uſe among all the famous 


nations, whether of the Eaft or Weſt. 


We have obſerved, divers convincing marks of 


truth, in theſe holy books; not to be ſound in 
any other hiſtories. more eſpecially the unparal- 
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lelled plainneſs and fincerity of the holy writers, nm 
in deſcribing perſons and facts. in all other hiſto, 
ries, the particular paſſions and partialities, and 
aims of the authors, are open to every 
ones obſervation ; but the Scripture-hiſtories look 


all others, whether perſons or facts, juſt as they 
wars, never concealing either their imperſections 
or misfortunes, either their failings or the oppolt- 
nee that they met. 
We have noted, that it is an inconteſtable proof, 
that the ten commandments- were delivered by 


angels (who repreſented God) from mount Sinai; 


and that the Iſraelites were in Egypt, came from 
thence in haſte, dwelt 40 years in tabernacles in 
the Wilderneſs, ſet up the golden calf, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Canaan by the power of God, not by their 


own virtue: I ſay, tis an inconteſtable evidence 


of theſe things, that the memorial of theſe facts 
was, and is preſerved among the Jews, by the ſeaſts 
and fafts that the whole nation obſerved, and till 
obſerve. daily and annual memorials, by feſtivals 


and faſts, cannot be impoſed on a nation; or if 


impoſed by ſame preſent prevailing power, would 
ſoon grow into diſuſe; if the cauſes and reaſons of 
them are known to all to be fictions and impoſe = 
tures. and for this reaſon, *tis impoſſible, that Moſes 
ſhould have feigned the narrations and facts, which 
are related in the firſt five books of Scripture; 
much leſs could they be feigned, and impoſed on 
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the nation u 3724 gages Pon: or Ean, 


or Hilkiah. | 4A 
We have largely inſiſted on the prophecies of 


Moles, concerning; the future fate and fortunes of 
the Jewiſh nation, according as they ſhould obey, 
or diſobey the Law he brought to them from God; 
bis prophecy concerning the Meſſias, or great Pro- 
phet like to Moſes, whom God would raiſe up to 
them; and to whom, if the nation did not hearken, 
t ſhould be required of them. on the prophecies of 
Daniel, concerning Great Alexander, the four king - 
doms that ſhould immediately ariſe after him, and 
the perſecutions by Antiochus the Illuſtrious. af. 
ter theſe, on our Saviour's prophecies of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the Goſpel in all nations, whither it ſhould 
be brought; and W of n in that 
* age. FS 
We have n concerning the 3 of our 
Saviour and the Apoſtles, recorded in the hiſtories 
of the New Teſtament; that they were implicitly 
granted, by the Jews and Heathens. becauſe the 
Goſpels, and Acts, were never oppoſed by any con- 
trary writings; and becauſe it was only pretended, 
as a balance to them, that they were done by ma- 
gic; and that others, beſides Chriſt and the Apoſ- 
tles, had wrought miracles ; but chiefly, becauſe 
theſe miracles did ſo generally and ſo preſently 
convert the nations to Chriſtianity ; notwithſtand- 
ing all the reſiſtance that was made, by ſo many, 
and ſuch direſul perſecutions. 
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0 that we have left it to Infidels, to prove, 
when they are at leiſure to do it, that all nations, 


of the three parts of the world have been ſtark 
ſools; in being impoſed on by a few weak juggles, 
and a pretence to fortune-telling; inſtead of real 


miracles, and prophecy. that our Saviour might - 


ſoretel the exciſion of Jeruſalem, with all its cir- 


cumſtances; firſt the perſecution, then the mira- 
culous prevalence of the goſpel, every where; that 
Moſes and Daniel might declare the ſtate of the 
Jewiſh nation, and the riſe, progreſs and fall of fo 


many kings and kingdoms, during 2 courſe of- 


1500 years ; all this, without any the leaſt Divine 


 offatus, or inſpiration ; but only by gueſs. that the 


feſtivals and faſts of a whole nation, many in num- 
ber, and very expenſive, might at firſt be taken 


up; and afterwards be obſtinately continued by 


occaſion of notorious fictions, and legends, contra- 
ry fo the hiſtory, laws and cuſtoms of ſuch nation. 
that all the marks of ſincerity and impartiality in 


andfair dealing ; that is, that all the ſigns of truth, 
are no ſigns of truth ; at leaſt, are not ſuch ſigns or 


. evidences of it, as wiſe men ought to ſubmit to 
them. when they can evince all this, we mult yield 
up to them the hiſtorical part of our religion, and 


content our ſelves with the doctrinal and moral; of 


2 


writers, are no ſatis factory indications of their truth — 


which, themſelves grant, there is an abſolute and 


| unqueſtionable certainty. in the mean time, I 


8 
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think, theſe reflections on the foregoing proofs, wilt 
de uſeful to the ſincere and unprejudiced. 

- x. The proof we have made of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, as, I believe, none will deny that tis a pro. 
bable diſcourſe, ſo tis not applicable to any other 
religion but only the Chriſtian, that we kno of, 

no other religion, but the Chriſtian, contents itſelf 
with the belief concerning God, and with the mora- 
lity taught(to all indifferently) by natural religion; 
that is to ſay, by the dictates of reaſon. in particu- 
lar, the Mabometan religion ſpeaks of God, as 


having ſuch parts as a man hath, only in vaſter 
dimenſions ; and it adds abundance of commands, 


no way owned by natural religion. again, no re- 
ligion bar only ghe Chriſtian, I mean that we 


the books which declare and teach that religion. nor 
has any religion prevailed as this did, by meer mi- 


racles, and ſtrength of reaſon ; and againſt ſuch in- 


eredible oppoſition, by fuch mighty powers. 
2. It is true indeed, that the hiſtorical part 
Chriſtianity can be proved only by probable argu- 


of 


ments; that is to fay, reaſonings made and for- 
medfrom certain (very credible) human teſtimo- 
nies. tis by human teſtimony that we know there 


ever was ſuch a man as Jeſus Chriſt, or that he 
did ſuch and ſuch miracles, or that they were ne 
ver denied by either Jews or Pagans ; and that the 
goſpet ſpread itfelf fo generally and fo ſwiftly. 
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know of, is confirmed by prophecics, contained in 
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in a word, all Revealed Religion, as ſuch, and the 
Chriſtian in particular, has quite a different founda- 
tion from natural religion: natural religion being 
built on the deductions that reaſon inſallibly makes 
from the works of God, which is to ſay from things 
ſenſible, and therefore abſolutely certain; but re- 
vealed religion on our reaſonings upon the (not ſo 
certain) human teſtimony. this being ſo, we are 
not to wonder that Atheiſm or irreligion never. 
was perhaps the abiding ſentiment of .any man ; 
much leſs of any nation, or body of men: while 
on the contrary, Deiſm is (at leaſt thought to be) 
the opinion of very great numbers, even of lear- 

ned and pious men. the manners of men are ſo 
corrupted, that many people will believe nothing 
at all, upon meer human teſtimony, or any de- 
ducttons made from thence : this, of neceſſity, 
makes a great many Deiſts. but on the contrary, 
the deſign and high wiſdom in the parts of the 
world, being ſo open ar. evident to common 
ſenſe; and the deduction from thence, therefore 
there was a Contriver, Maker (or God) being ſo 
rational, or rather ſo unavoidable : therefore it has 
come to paſs, that there never was any perſon 
(or an extream few, and thoſe too of no account 
for judgment and erudition) but who have owned, 
profeſſed, and believed natural religion in all the 
parts of it. but it muſt alſo be remembred, that 
the exception made againſt human teſtimony and 
credibility, we | have anſwered to it; that we build 
| U z 
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our belief of the hiſtorical parts of Holy Scrip- 
ture, not barely, nor yet chiefly, on the teſtimony 
or witneſs of the Apoſtles, the Lxx, or the church: 


+ but on this, that the Scripture-hiſtory never was 


denied by the adverſaries, that were contemporary 


to it, or that afterwards oppoſed Chriſtianity ;'and 


then on this, that fo many nations could not be 
* impoſed on by little juggles and na ere in- 


| ſtead of real miracles. 
3. The laſt reflection, and with which I will 


"conclude this ſection, is; that whereas there are 
many who are very injurious about ſuch kind of 


4- proofs of the Chriſtian religion as I have here ad- 


vanced; ſaying, that Chriſtianity muſt be believed 


by the Divine gift of Faith, not by pretended rea- 


ſons, or probable arguments: it is certain to me, 
that after all their ghoſtly pretences, theſe people 
do not believe the Chriſtian religion, no not at all. 
it is impoſſible in the nature of the thing, to be- 
Live either a doctrine or a fact; unleſs there be 
reaſons to ſatisfy the underſtanding of 
the truth of ſuch fa& or doctrine. to believe, is as 
much as to ſay, to aſſent to a doctrine or fact as 
- tt&% but gan the underſtanding make that aſſent, 
that is, judge ſuch doctrine or fact to be certainly 
true, if it hath not credible and reaſonable induce- 
ments ſo to judge and think? as to the pretence 


therefore of believing by the Divine giſt of faith, 
- It may be thus far true, that it may pleaſe God to 
inlighten ſome mens underſtandings by ſuggel: : 


4 
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ting to them the reaſons and credible evidences be- 
longing to our religion : which evidences and rea · 
ſons other men muſt find out by their own pro- 
per induſtry. but if by believing by faith they 
oe that they believe without knowing the why + 
this is no other but pretence and impoſture; and 
they only ſeek to cover heir ignorance and infi- | 
delity, by a lying pretext. por is it very credible 
to me, that God vouchſafed ſuch extraordinary, | 
and if we will call them by a right name, miracu- 
lous inlightnings; to any who have the ordinary 
means of information and belief, and have oppor- 
tunity and underſtanding to make a right uſe of 
thoſe means; namely the works of God, his provi- 
dences, and the EI and as; of | 
_ preaching, | 
'Tis.in vain, that ſome urge bene the 1 of 
St. Paul; Epheſ. ii. 8. by grace ye are ſaved 
{through faith; and that not of our ſelves, it is 
© the gift of God.“ for they ought to know, that 
when grace or faith are ſaid to be the gifts of God, 
the meaning is, God is in this ſenſe and reſpect, 
the author of our faith and graces, not we our 
ſelves; that both the means of grace and faith, 
even God's word and works, and the intelleQual 
powers by which we uſe ſuch means, namely our 
_ underſtanding and liberty of choice, are God's 
meer and free bounty and gift to us. our reaſon - 
ing faculty, the ordinary, and extraordinary works 
of God, together with his word, which effectually 
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- perſuade the reaſoning power in us; are of God's 
giving to us: and on this account, and in this ſenſe, 
faith and grace, and every adviſed thing that we 
do, are pioully (and juſtly alſo) imputed to God, 
dy the writers of Holy Seripture. but they that 
ſay, they believe by faith, mean quite another 
thing. they mean, God makes them to believe by 
a miraculous energy, and effectual, but unaccount- 
able operation in them; without inſtructing them 
why they ſhould believe. this, I ſay, is not faith, 
nor poſlible in the nature of the thing, but an im- 
poſture and pretence. I adviſe ſuch perſons, to 
regard better what the Apoſtle ſays to them, and 
to all others; 1 Pet. iii. 15. be ready always, to 
« give e:waſon to every man, of the faith that is 
in you.” our tranſlation ſaith the hope, but the 
word here is better rendred faith; becauſe, as Gro- 
tius and others obſerve, he fpeaketh of the Chrif- 
tian religion, or faith: the tranſlation had been 
exact, if it had ſaid, be ready always to make a 
* defence, unto any that ſhall deſire the reaſons of 
2 .-< the belief that is in you. — 


i.. In fot to un bjedios, framed againſt 
the * — reg © Bi 


ben ra a Peet many hows hens ſet teins: 
it, we diſcover a truth; a few ſhadowings, and 
darkneſſes, do not annull ſuch truth; but only ac- | 
quaint us, that, our intellectual fight is not yet 
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- abſolute certainty, knowledge without 
5 = alloy of doubtſulneſs, is, it may be, with God 
alone; but as to men in this niortal life, even their 
certaineſt knowledges are incumbred with impe- 
netrable difficulties ; they are fo ſure of nothing, 
zs to be able fully to clear it from all (valuable) ob- 
jections. bodies and mot ion, two the certaineſt 


objects of ſenſe, are yet perplexed with ſuch ex- : | 
ceptions, by the philoſophers of the Pyrrhonic 


ſect; that were not thoſe exceptions balanced by 
the evidence that ſenſe gives of motion and bo- 
dies; we ſhould affuredly fay, that neither of them 
is, or can be. and yet to the very evidence of 
ſenſe, thoſe philoſophers object, that tis a fallible, 


perſuaded, that we are eating fruit, drinking wine, 
converſing with agreeable objects; as we are at 
any time perſuaded of the ſame things when we 

are waking. but if ſo, who ſhall affure us, fay they, 
that our whole life is not a dream, and that the 
world which we think we ſee without us, is not 
only a chimerical ſcene, within us? the famous 
French philoſopher, Monſieur des Cartes, was ſo 
ſenſible of this, and withal fo diſtreſt with it, that 
| though he makes no uſe of God, towards framing. 

the world, yet he confeſſes, we cannot be ſure - 
there is a world but by ſuppoſing a God. our cer- 
tainty of things, of the objects we converſe with, 
ſays he, is grounded on the veracity of-God, or 
that God being eſſentially and naturally true, hath 


or deceitful evidence; for in ſleep we are as much 
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not ſo made us; that we are miſtaken and decei. 
I | ved, when we have clear and diſtin perceptions 


and knowledges of things. yet we ought not to | 
be diſpleaſed, that what we know beſt, and are 
moſt certain of, is ſurrounded with doubts and 


darkneſs; becauſe our Maker foreſaw, that to ſuch 


creatures as we are, there is a high pleaſure in the 
gradual knowledge of things : tis the very higheſt 
ſatisfaction to our natures, to grow in knowledge, 
to overcome doubts, to take off the veil from na- 
ture, and diſcover her beauties by our own di. 


 ligence anddexterity. in ſuch creatures as we are, 


creatures that are qualified with no greater powers 
and faculties, an intuitive knowledge (a know- 
| ledge that required no previous obſervation, no 
addreſs or diligence in the enquirer to diſcover it, 
or to reſcue it from ſurrounding darkneſs and 
_ doubts) ſuch a knowledge would immediately be- 
get ſatiety; we ſhould be little pleaſed with it, and 
_ preſently weary of it. if in heaven, the reward of 

the bleſſed is an eaſier and more certain knowledge 
at the firſt view of things; à knowledge (as the 
Schools ſpeak) by intuition, and a knowledge ſo 
perſect and certain, as to have neither difficulty nor 
doubt; our other powers as well as our underſtan - 
dings, muſt be much enlarged, or ſuch a know- 
* ledge will be even ungrateful to us. the pleaſure 
and content of a faculty, or by a faculty, is in the 
uſe of it; an underſtanding that were unactive, 
that had no difficulties on which to exerciſe its 
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powers, and to inlarge its bounds and empire: I 1 
ſay, ſuch an underſtanding would create no more 
delight to creatures of our capacity and frame, 
than eternal ſolitude, or meer perception without 
thoughts and reflections thereon. therefore hath 


the wiſdom of God ſo ordered things, that we ; 4 


ſhould have a continual, and perpetual employ- 
ment for our underſtandings; he hath moſt wiſe- 
ly provided, that there ſhould always be objects 
ſor our reaſoning faculty; he ſhows us truth, by 
lights that aſſure us of it; yet he leaves many per- 
plexities and doubts about it, that in our jour- 


ney to him, and the beatitudes reſerved for us, 


ve ſhould have the delightful entertainment and 
_ diverſion of exerciſing our faculties, of growing in 
knowledge, of removing difficulties by a dextrous 
application to them. it was his holy and wiſe 
Will that religion, no more than nature, ſhould be 
exempt from obſcurities and difficulties; that ſo 
e probity and ſincerity of our minds, the teach- 
ableneſs of our diſpoſition, as to good, our reve- 
| rence, eſteeni, awe and love of himſelf, our chari- 
ty and forbearance of one another, might be tryed; 
and by tryals and exerciſe be perfected. 
This is one ſource of the objections and diffi- 
culties with which religion, as wgll as all other 
things, is encompaſſed. but there is another, acul- - 

pable, a faulty cauſe of them in ſome men; they 
have on their minds this almoſt invincible byaſs 
againſt religion ; that they have a great mind to 
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| joned becamè firſt : faſhion- 
8 able; r 
s now ſuppoſed, among ſome, that ſuch as doubt, 
or make a flow of doubting, concerning religion; 


ris ſuppoſed, I ay, chat ſueh perſons have a more 


chan ordinary fagacity ;* and that they ſee farther 
into a millſtonethan their poor pricſt-ridden neigh. 

bours : "therefore now a great many are as affec- 

dedly ſdeptical ;; as the Italian is by the ſaſhion of 


his eountry revengeſul and Jealous, and the Spa- 


niard jealous and arrogant. all men grant, that 
manlineſs, or not to” de bed i in addreſſing to o- 
thers, is a valuable character; and that a due re- 
gard of a man's honour is an argument of pru- 
dence: but then they ſee alſo, that the Italian is 
ridiculouſly nice and cautious, and the Spaniard 
as fillily vain-glorious and jealous ; though both 
the one and the other of theſe nations ſeem to 
themſelves the only wiſe people, and that too on 
the ſcore of theſe very follies. in like manner, all 
men of ſenſe will grant, that opinions, though re- 
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go about undet᷑ tho venerable names of truth and 
religion : but then to extend this ſcepticifm ſo 
world beſides themſelves ſees tlie certainty of 
them; to oppoſe a few little ſurmĩſes an ſuſpici-· 
ons to à great number of ſolid and gliſtering de- 
monſtrations I ſay, this cannot be better paral- 
jelled than by the fooliſh arrogance and jealouſy of 
the Spaniards; and the as lilly Jealouſy and immor- 
tal: malice of Italians;: follies, which theſe nations 


inthe leaſt natural to their:country. 7. 
All their enceptions to religion are ſounded W 


be compariſon they make of Sctipture-hiſtory; 
and the doctrines there delivered, with their own 


few experiences, and narrow capacities; therefore 


we may compare them to certain perſons, whom 
we-will ſuppoſe to have been always brought up in 
z cave under ground; without having ever ſeen the 
ſun, or earth, or heavens; or the animals and vege- 
tables that are in the world. for as theſe latter 
could never be made to believe, by any report or 


human teſtimony. but only by ſight, the ſtories that 


might be truly told tem of the miraculous world 
abroad, ſo the other, becauſe they will not allow 
memſelves to go beyond the ſphere of their own | 
ſmall experience, and little capacity, can believe 
none of the Scripture-wonders, or the coArines 
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the cave; that the world which the former have 


actually ſeen, hath wonders far more incredible, 
1 pond not actually ſcen them, than any of the 


telated in Scripture, or than any of the 


a premiſes made tu us by religion; in a word, than 


4 any — — part of re 
igion. and as we have the evidence of ſenſe, for 


"I the ſenſible wonders. in the world; ſo, we have 


that we have ſuck reaſons for the Scripture - won · 
Gers, dodrines: and promiſes, nus in their kind are 
as the evidence of ſenſe 


is for ſenſible things but, they ſay; they have di- 
: ions againſt the Holy Bible; and the 
Chriſtiar rhligions well, and there is nothing ſo 
certain, but tis incumbred with ſome very plau- 
ſible objeQions ; let us hear what theirs are; whe- 
ther they are: ſuch, that a probable anſwer cannot 
(no not all of them) be laid in the balance, againſt 
ſo much as one of the arguments, that we have 
alledged ſor Revealed Religion, and ſor the Chriſ- 
tian in particular; ſor as to Natural Religion, we 
have beforg conlideycd: batlener i wich any co- 
5 lour objected to it. e fe 
It is a great exception, with ſome, again the 
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authority of religion and a Divine Law. oratory, 
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Holy seriptures: that they are written in a Ryle 


and way of expreſſion/thatis (ſay they) ſo exotic, 
odd, uncouth; und even baldyarivisl, and ruſtic. 


the language is ſd unworthy of the majeſty, 


and wiſcom iſtom of ſoch ſpeaker" as God y that no 


ied, or very diſereet man, would (it ſhould 
bent) o ſpealt but be ſides, that the exprefſion'is ſo 
very vulgar, and mean ;the or, and but, and other 
particles and prepofitions, are not ſometimes well 


followed by the ſenſe: in ſhort, py are vapor 


improperly and tly uſeck 
But firſt, it never was denied; that it hu pleaſed 


God to give us the precious depoſitum of religion, 


by the hand and miniſtry not ofrhetoricians, ora- 


| ras, or philoſophers; bur by prophets, and holy 


men ; on whom he beſtow credentials of mi- 
nacles. that our faith; „(as the Apoſtle ſpeaks) 


R map; 
*the power; of Gd. 


15 


© Secondly, vedygtivalivoors, thatit was no 5 


may becoming the majeſty of God, to have his 


charges and commandments delivered to men, in 


rrliſicial and polite language: that is, to mix the 


gaiety and levity of wit, with the ſacredneſs and 


rhetoric, wit, and the niceties of Grammar, are 


uſeful and proper for thoſe: who would deceive, 
or, in ſome degree, impoſe upon others; but-they 
are moſt improper and inept in 1 com 
mands or inſtructions, | 
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The abjecors, ought-t know. farther;-that the 


— — before the in 


vention of Grammat-end:Rhotarie.; Rhetoric and 
| oſ the Greeks 1 
and though they have bern reeSved among the 
Wellorp natioanthey wennde deſpiſedas he 


the Eaſtern people, Sang whowths Apoſtles and 
any pom wp and-converſation. 
But it is not true what: they ſay, that the lin- 
8 guage and expreſſion of Holy Scripture is ſo inept 
_ and ruſtical, as to be unwortfry of diſcreet men: 
the language of the holy writers is prudent;though 
not learned andartificial. - and as for any impro- 
prieties in the uſe of the particles fur, and but, 
and ſueh like; tis owing uholly to the ignorance 
of tranſſators, not to the bdly originals . them- 
ſelves: Mx. A. Cowley. ſays, even of Pindar, that if 
he were verbally (that is, ſtiictiy, and according 
to the Greck words atid pliraſe) tranflated into 
Eugliſn, it would be ſaid, that one mad or extrava- 
gant man has tranſlated another. but it is thus, 
= 2 have tfanſſated the Bille > verbally, fo 
 according-to. the meer words and phrafe;that men 
: — learned in the Hebrew idiom. and the Sy- 
nagague Helleniſtic, or Oriental Greek, ſcarce male 
any accouit of the tranſlations of the Bible into 
the modern languages, or into the Latin. I am 
ofthe ppimiom, that the Bible ought to be read by 
Keeptical and captious | wits * in the orĩginał 


* 
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| only, or in the Latin tranſlation of S. Caltellio; 


who of all the. tranſlators of the Bible, alone un- 
der{tood the work. that he undertook, this judici- 


ons and elegant author underſtood, that a tranſſa- 


tor mult; expreſi the ſenſe, and not render the 
words; and that for and but, and other particles 
and prepoſitions in the Hebrew, and in the Orien- 
tal Greek, are not uſed in the limited: ſenſe of mo- 
dern languages: but have a, deſultory and vagrant 
ſigniſication, ſo that the ſenſe is not to be governed 
by their more common ſignificativn, in claſſical au- 
thors ſo called, but they (thoſe particles) are to be 
interpret ed by.the ſenſe and ſeope of the contexe. - 
in ſhort, Caltellio, would have laught at the cen- 
ſure made oſ his tranſiation, by Genebrard, and ap- 


proved by Father Simon. Verſio Caſtalionis eſt af 
ſilteraipins habens pompac, et phalerarum, quam rei 


et firmitatis-; plus fuci, quam ſucci; plus hominis, quam 
ſtiritas ; plus fumi, quam flammae; plus humanarum 


 cogitationum, quam divineram ſenſuum. he would 
— haye anſwered, that he had underſtood 


t 8, but not this ſuſtian: that he vended 
himſelf for : a tranſlator, not for a prophet ; that he 
etended.to'no.other ſpirit. but that of diligence, 


and of application to the work ba lar not 
to diyine or inſpired ſenſs. 
The adyerſaties of Revealed * objec to. 
the holy books, the honeſt plainneſs, the un- 
aſſected garb, and air of their ſtile: but we think 
p ths: to be an adyantage and commendation in a 
X 3 


* 


unn e RLEVENLYS nan y | 
„ b deer, inf eee -if 
| | fopleaſed/haverakenboties, char a i h 
we are very plain) — v7 egg be. 
4 cauſe the books were written and defigned: ſor all 
3 ſorts of capacities; ſu in divers places af them, thefe 
deere paſſages that muſt be eltoe medi and cven 
ee ee wits... What holy raptures 
plalms of David, efpottally wheie 
ne ſpraks-6f ths days of Gold, 0 makes un act d | 
 reſiznation to the Divine Will? though our vet. 
bal tranſlations have deſtroyed the beauty and 
vit of the Plalms of David, and moſt ather porti- 
ons of Sctipture q yet Grotius had ves ſoh c male 
this prefatory noie we nan pfalm. Ip Da. 
| wid, deeft ite titului in ros cufaſcun. 
ꝛ᷑: me eſt bic pſalmur oft portap gr. 176, Unis ie 
2 p/alm to Dauid, is bot before. this pſulmi in the 
Hebrew but: whoſe ſoꝶver this pfalm is, be was 
an excellent poet. divers witz and leurned men 
| having obſerved d great genius” of pott im the 
Pfalms, have applied themſelves to do ſome moie 
right to this collection of holy ſongs, by a better 
_ tranſlation of them: Mr. Beza hath done ſome, Bu- 
chanan all of them into Latin; ſo as better to an- 
ſwer the mind of the firſt authors of them; and to 
expreſs their elegant and happy thoughts. but how 
much hath the Prophet Iſaiah; leſt behind him all 
writers, whether they be hiſtorians, poets, or ora- 
tors; in whatſoever he has a mind to ſpeak ? Sanc- 


— 


ants who ah ͤ ͤœ—»U · A 


nos häth. vbfer ved, in Nie Hotes on this Prophet, 


ben e bie fo, / 


as here ſollvtos J Unnt Hfais) hRorictt;' Gee M 


lib, ro fa! no mbrè tan th tut of him is 


both mote copious and more elegant, than any 
« of the hiſtor ĩans, urutors, or poets, that have li- 
ved in any age. had he written in Latimer Greek, 
vor any of the modern languages, fe ſhould un- 
<Youbtedly have been eſteemed the prince of elo- 
quence, in that language. be atebmmodates his 
ye every here, 40 the nature of his ſubject: 
one may ſay, that a Divine inſpiration ĩs evident 
in this prophet more than mortal eloquence.” 
But if a man would entertain himfelf with ad- 
enirable replics} which becauſe hey are ſudden; are 
eſteemed the greateſt, both tryals and inſtances of 
vity/ let him read the anſwers of our Saviour, ſet 
down in the Evangeliſts. it will wirren wy time 
eee ſome of tbem. | 
A woman was taken in adultery ; wall bebe 


| 1 ſoy the Jews, for ſo Moſes dire &ts in his law: 
but we would know alſo, what thou ſayeſt ? 


* be 
among yba, anſwers our Saviour, that is with- 

« out fin were beſt to caſt the firſt ſtone at her.“ 
be anſwered thus, becauſe they had not underſtood 
is nit anſwer, which was only by a fign, dy wri- 
ting on the ground; by which he meant, that 
bey alſo were frail duſt, obnoxious to fin anti 
death; and therefore it was very unbecoming, to 


take on them the pare of informers x and — 


tors. 
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— — | 
trary to the opinion of 


tors, and of the more. godly and 


| — aalen! * whoſe ſuperſcription 


and image is it, . is upon 


r 
I tthe things that are 


Dee e that, had 2 holy. doc- 


| 1 — that bare S and the _— that. 


DU haſt ſucked. not fo, woman, ſays our Savi- 

n the bleſſed that hear the word of 
God, and alſadait, f: b b n © 
er the «diſciples, we have brought. nom, 
vill thou ne t eat? hat is the anſwer ? my meat 
is todo, the eee. and to f. 
i - 48 4 


Br The Jew! ee Ae — Sr. 


tion, the Sadducees who; believed. it not, faid, at 


the reſurreRion, mens claims and intereſts will 
2 intricate and perplexi: ſor if a woman has 


zetimes happens) to ſeven ſeve- 
CCC bee Shia aße them mall 


13 


* ofien diltreſcd: 0 4 hariſces with this — 
ey thereipre bring it to aur Saviour, hopi 


——— — and ſolid; anſwer. 


the reſurrection, ſays he, chere is neither — . 
ing, nor giving in marriage. becauſe you ſhall 


0 


4e ar 8. £4 4 wil a+ K* . 3 


5, but he put them ag 


3 God, and love him with all our powers! 


1 
- * 
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* % 


e then be like to angels, who die not therefore 
marriage, Which was appointed ſon procreation, | 


«and; conſervation:of the f F kind; will be 
laid aſide as needleſs aridafeleſa/-yot marry, be. 


cauſe you die, that others may come up in your 


_ «room and Place : bat when death ſhall be ne 


more, marriage, the r - of it; f m alſo 
4 ceaſe.” + * 47 . 8 as 2 — $5 7 1A ES _— n 
They quarrelie neee eee 


vas the great commandment of alli is it Circum- 
cifion; becauſe. this ĩs the ſacramermt or ſign oſ the 

covenant, eſtabliſhed hetween God and our mation. 
or is it the Sabbath, betauſe by this appointment, 

our religion, in both the knowledge and practice 
ol it, is bertare n —— K ranken 
and alſo are —— __— | 
ved. *tis none of theſe,* ſays our Saviour, the 
firſt, the great-conimandment is ſet down:in the 
book of Deuteronomy, in theſe words, hearken 


ye tribes of Iſrael, che Lord our God is oh 
undd thou ſhalt love him witir all dy- indyadd 


« all thy heart, amd all thy ſtrength. . as who ſhould 
ſay; this is the great commandment, after which 
jou inquire, even to believe and to profeſs the 


John the Bapriſt ſent two diſciples to the Lord 
rid, with thisqueftion;*art:thou he, that ſhould 
come, or muſt we look for another?“ he means, 


ut thou tie Meſſias, or only one of his ſorerun- 


- 


eee ody . — blind re. 
ceive their ſight, the deaf bear, ie lume walk, 
lepers are cleanſed, and the dead are raiſed; and 
that Tipreach freely, wirhout money and without 
| price, that the poor, nnen rte 


« partakers of the kingdom of God. 
1 man may affirm,” that theſe, ar igbrindance 
the like fayings, e be paralleled from any o- 


——— gave them. let them ceaſe 
thereſc dect to us the plainneſs, and rude 
Kyle;of't thoſe parts bf Seripture, in which it was 
_ neceſſary to condeſcend to the capacities of the 
| . and even wn for — places 
— he world. A 
Sa: e a = Sth RP Rs Hf -* 

851 — res poepntrgya 


to he it "OA ASI 7 

— objeRion;” RIB aide, ir is; 
that the books of Scripture have many 'contradic- 
tions, and divers ſuch improbable ſtories, that they 
may be well called impoſſibilities. to ſay nothing 
of the contradictions; that is 'to"ſay, that matters 
of ſact af̃e ſometimes differently related, by the 
vriters of Scripture; for frequently they agree not 
in the time, the place, the number, and other cir- 
© cutnſtances;* how many ſtrarige tales are told vs, 
in this book; ſtories, that if we ſhould meet them 


— 
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| WAR, Mahometan, or 5 


ſbould not only condemn them as falſe and impoſ⸗ 
ſible, but deſpiſe; them too as ridiculous, ſuch are, 
that Adam and Eve were tempted by a-ſerpent 3 
that Jacob wreſtled with, and prevailed. againſt an 
angel ;. that Balaam was reproved by his als ;- that 
the language of mankind was ſuddenly, or in a 


moment, and cauſeleſly alſo, confounded. (or di- 


vided; into many) at Babel; that the Apoſtles, in 
2 moment alſo, could ſpeak all languages; that 


Jaſhua otimanded the ſun and moon 10 ſtand ſtill, | 


and they obeyed. him; that the ſhadow on the ſun- . 
Gl. W. Ng, at mn 8 


aint theſe are thingy to. which. ue are recan 5 


— ve do not gine dur nee. 


think, how apparently falſe and fooliſh they are. 


ve believe them, becauſe tis expedient not toen - 
amine them: we cannot believe them, if we con- 
ſiler, how improbable they are; and that we ſhould 


hs oy them, but reje& them at firſt fight 
and hearing. if we ſound them in any other book 
but the Bible. but how come they to be more true, 


than if they were the tales of a Mahometan, and 


Indian, or a Chineſe book? to this effect, the au- 
thor of the ee e and other Deilts have 


But the exceptions are kiel che bade | 


oy 
E 5 


B52. or AENA HD ARI Seton 
of moer "ignorance, and inconſideration. do the 
thibk; that ſo many moſt learned and ju- 
diciots; perſvns, as have commented on ihe Bie 
ſaw not theſe impertinent and weak cavils? they 
may fee in the critical commentators, not only 
theſe odjections, raiſed and fatisfied; but a great 
many more that are more conſiderable and diffi 
cult, though they can be noted by only ſuch per · 
bons as am learned in the e-Holy e abb * 
. philoſophy. {84 Qs. 48 50 all 144 ot tf 14. A 
But more particularly; to the firſt part of 10 
objeQion, concerning the contradictions among the 
Holy writers in eir relating matters? 'of fact; or 
thit ſometimes they agree not, in ihe e chmſtan- 
eess oſ place; time, number, and ſueh like 7 the ob 
jectors may ſee, in ĩhe critical interpreters, and in 
the conciliators, that moſt of theſe ſceming and 
pretended diſagreements, ate not only no diſagree- 
ments, but that together, they make up a full 
and juſt narrative; and ere any of them wanting, 
we-ſhould have. but an imperſect and incomplete 
knowledge of thoſe matters or things. tis not 
poſſible ſor an unlearned perſon, to be ſenſible, 
with how much judgment, evidence, and certain- 
ty, the pretended contradictions in Holy Scripture 
are reconciled, by thoſe learned and excellent per- 
ſons, who have laboured in that part of the vine · 
yard of the Lord. they make the unpractiſed rea- 
der to be throughly aware; that what he took for 
2 coumragiion, or a on a is a ſubſtantial 
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and pecaſſary ſupplement; and that the tuo (or 
eee eee ee de, 
| — "it's N ef To: 9 | 


| wa io deen app —— Bible, | 


err of it; 0 Gebe ir loiſt = 


1 


nib ungrateſul, to the admirdble learning and in- 
duſtry, ſhown in their writings, if we did not on- 
ſeſs, ol the ——— critics, minen, 


in ade —— — re — ö 
ſeeming diſagreements; : but though this be ſa, they 


youu amn ee — — 


e Pets i 
lign, and malevglence: of::copiers ani — 
r ee Bibte, have made divers dlteratians, | 
and ſome heul tepugnurires; in ſeveral parts aſ it. 
alen all cht bas been aid by the-Buxtorfs (Gather 
and ſon) by Hottinger, and other critical writers, 
it muſt be allowed by the judicious and imper- 


tial, that, many corruptions are found in our pre- 
ſent copiss of the Haly Bible: 


and-that.wa have 
not now this blefſed book in- that pexſectiog and 


integrity that it was at firſt written it is altered in 


very many places, and in ſome of the greateſt mo- 
ment; partly by the malevolent deſign ef ſome 
publiſhers, and parily by the baſte and ignorance 
of others; ,. ewes have ann G. 


OP REVEALED RELIGION. 
agreements, is an opinion more honeſt and pions, 
5 found ; and we ought rather to 
b tay, on the contrary, thatabwugh: the firſt authors 
und Seripture were infallible in 
V bat they wrote, ——— publiſhers, in 
Tthe ſollowing ages, were all of them fallible, and 
zof them but ill men, I could prove, 1 
* Ak; by undeniable, unavoidable inſtances, what 
Mr. Gregory of Oxford fays; in his preface to ſome 
ertitical notes on the Scripture; that be publiſhed, 
= -there bs: no author whatſoever, ſaith this learned 
eritic /a chat has ſuffered ſo much by the hand of 
tie, as the Bible has. at how much pains, have 
been, to wet n the cue reading in many 
| of claſſical and common authors, who are 
i l We and are they agreed, or will they ever 2 
een which is the true reading, of ſo many, z: 
hey fink inthe manuſeript copies? we ought to 
conſeſuthe fame; thing; of the Holy Bible; name- 
Key oe induſtiy of the critics 2 
; — the true reading of the Scripture, part- 
5 eee the ſeeming diſagree 
* laces 3 but wichal, that ſome of 
hefe Mſügreements are real, and unreconcilable; 
bs oe How want a fufficient number of ancient 
_ *manuleripr copies, by which to elear and aſſoyt al 
mme difficulties. yet is not this « ſufficient, or jul 
_ * objeRtion to the Holy Bible; becauſe. theſe dif: 
— are * * ſome cireumſtances ol 
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zumber, and the likes or they arc about more im- 


cal interpreters, and other cot 


take of the ſuſt authors, but only from the ofci- 
uney and negligence of copiers. but for diſagrees 


| ora ALEEDRELFG10 u. 25s 


things; ſuch as the time, place; number, name, and 
ſuch like, of which we may be ignorant, without 


any-real damage to us: or we underſtarid how to 


mad, and how to reconcile them, by the more ge- 


neral current of Scripture in other parts oſ it or elſa 
by the maniſeſt reaſon of the thing itſelf - 


Ina word, divers diſagreements are noted, in tho 


ue either ſuch as nen es ee 


portant matters: that is, they relate to divers 
weighty, queſtions and controverſies in religion. 


mol}; of theſe. of both ſorts, are very clearly recon = 


ciled, by the obſervations made on a e 
reſt, ©. the diſagreement: in eee ee is 
diſingenuouſly objected to the Holy Scriptures; be- 
cauſe-ſuch errors ate incident;to all ancient books, 
that have undergone many publications, and be- 
cauſe. we may de ignorant of ſome names, of pla- 


cet, times and numbers, without any diſadvan- 


tage to us. it is a ridiculous thing to object ſuch 
lous in themſelves, but came alſo, not by the miſs 


have been occaſioned, not ſolely by haſte ot ne- 
lues but by delign-and imercit of contending 
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256 — Freten, 
fs and partitss of which kind there are but tho 
many z we anſwerꝭ thut a ſincere perſon may cafi- 
Iyfatisfy[hiniſelf about them, either by the mani- 
feſt reaſon-of the thing in queſtion, of by what the 
HohySerIptures; poherally deliver op and down 
elſewhere z:which two rules of eriticiſt; were not 
aut [intereſt interwove with our controverſies, 
| n —— depending i 
ſtians. ſo that at dength, the 6djeQion 
; concerning cars bus found inthe Holy deny. 
_ tures, amounts only to this, tliat though the firſt 
anthors ot writers of the Bible were infali{ble; yet 
theixdpicrs and publiſhers were nt. but what 
© then whit eum be inſctred from "theres, 1 
gainſt religion; if at the ſume time it he alſd true, 
at thiſe-ercors of copiers ale only in perty c. 


difpifs there 
EY: - . be fo, that caſte #6, +40 wont 
/ -  the'baliboe vf zddgment add ſobriety; wi be elt 
ming the DivineO and Wiſdom, by 
|” the ſcanty mesſote & humbn power and under 
* Bading bar ſa ode and fooÞ 
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ith, as tis impious, if ſuch perſons had tron lade 


f terwards wickedly paral, 
gof Holy Scripture. e 2603 Yeoh AI 


, c 7 
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he 
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ment; they would think, that there is nothing too 
admirable, or too hard, or God to effect: they 
yould not travel into Turkey,and Gb. 


for abſurd.tales.and. beliefs, whic they might af- 
" <r compar with pale 


We ſhould not — Gy hone. theſe tales if 
e met them, in a Mahometan, or a Chi 


hecies contained: in them; while the Mahox 
tan-and Indian. legends have been forced, paid. : 


by only the terror of the ſword; or by.worldlyad- - 


vantages and hopes. ,the Bible of Chriſtians. has 
many hiſtories, that ſeem very wonderful; and 


would. pat be credible, if they were told us, by, * 


ny others beſides the Prophets and Apoſtles; tis 
well, but if the Prophets and Apoſtles madethem- 


ſelves to be believed, by all ſober and diſintereſſed 


perſons, i in thoſe ages, by the miracles they did ; 
was not this a ſufficient confirmation of what they | 


have ey 72 it be ſaid; of the Mahometan 
and! Ind ian bocks, th "at as they contain. ve 1 85 


derſul narratives, ſo they are. confirmed, firſt 


unqueſtionable prophecies, ſet down in thoſe 
books, then, by innumerable miracles dong by the 1 

witers of 1 3. . and, laſtly, that they were recei- 
vel and, b ieved in an inſtant, A d, by all [ nations, 


144 8 


whit 4,8 0 wer re gh * again 0 e 


bineſe book. 
lat is, it goes for nothing, with them; that ns 
ooks are confirmed by miracles, art ke tan ©. 
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| oppbliticti made to em dy an intereffed pricfts 
e e un e Ten bot alba. 
2 5 
but 08 D ere Corey Sal Gal * 

N Mie qadlificaright;' which now 
can deny to be. found in the Holy Bible. "that i is 
Much book werd aſtettatiied, By the prophe: 
Satin, aud te the falfilling-of which all hiſtory 
bers witneſb; und H the Hriters of thoſe bobks' 
Kr "which themſelves lived, 
dy a geit Hithoder 6fatidbubted tHitackes, and not 
* res df arms, or hops of preferment. the Ma. 
- Hometaii, and Tudian segends are in vain objected 
_ to die Holy Bible ; when is fo evident, that the 
fotfnet wint4ll the gtotihds 20g regfvits of credii 
bility, or of deftly believed ; fir which we receive, 
| {nd belicv6 the Bible,” both abres,” ſays the Deilt, 
if tellmg Wonderful tales; bur tltat is not to the 
Tape una pet erheben. fr we z if they agree 
+ & reaſons, on Fes they a ar 


"Bibles; nh Kiltorics Win eh vnbe⸗ 
* "as Incredible und impoſſible, are not 
Fi ch bey riphtly underſtobd by the objectors. 


that the ſun and toon flood ill, - at the inſtance 
of Jdthas ; that tHey came back at the prayer of 


Hezekiah, ſeems to be faid in the common tranſ- 
fations of our Bible; but the original text is o- 
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1 POTTY b 
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we rays of the true ſun on à roſci 


(366 lat ft is OE Rd by his küfttertzin, hut 


pos G6ttrh aided the für und Hideo 8 


dor lis rechtes the worde bf 4 cer bock (Ripped 


ſed to be a poem written by one Jaſher;) in e 


the poet, becauſe of the great ald Tong faußhter 
mat Jau made of the Kthorites, inttodetes 305 
nun 4s requiring the ſun and moon to ſtant᷑ ſtill 


ud Fay proper 3 


ſoch än 


ial, and the Tun that cauſed trat fliadow': 'whith 


dl dlbne dy u mafbvuet. us Netenilis (peak, hö 
true Ton being clouded juſt appolite to the _ 


the Parelios 112 falſe 5 is 2 15 reflection of 
ſoud, and vften 
batäfally happens in the heavens! there are ſomte- 


times two ſuch fatis ſeen, fo bright, as not eli, 


to be diſtinguiſhed from the true fun that cauſed 


(ſuppoſed) retroceſſion of the ſun, or appearance of 


the Parelios, was not obſerved but only in Judea; | 
not at Babylon, 2 Chron. xxii. 31. 


„ 


nile he and his ry deſttoyed the chentheg bft 
= Lord. ich itidebd was un Rant Here 
poem cht wks" Written OH 
; bit lub not be franel, b. 
wer than will batitrally bear? that is,” not be 
- underſtood as a real matter of ſact. tet ils Rid, 
- thit the lun came back ſo mah degtees, ut me 
ptayer of Hetekiah f but only the fhiidow on tie 


| them, Interpreters the rather believe this to be I 
the true account, of what happened to Hezekiahz _ 
by the prayer of the Prophet Iſaiah : becauſe this 


Wen ef 2 dan K. Gobtim Ntecg 4 Ap 2113 
1 n eee  mapkind Was multiplied 
like. miracl 1 to the A- 
i Kt een ha 


atence, ate v- ede by 
irits. + Hae) 10 n 1 
L ve were tempted by a fexpen 55 5 but 
ine, that Satan. might enter and 

the lerpent; and that Or irſt parents, ho 
were then (perhaps) not above a day old, might 
not know that all beaſts are mutes? as] to the pre. 
ace that Moſes makes to this hiſtory, © the ſerpent 
* (fays | he) was more. ſubile than any beaſt of the 
A Moſes notes the. Ae of this, ſort o of 
| ſe he was going to ſpeak o 
one of that Kind:; "as | 2 man, who is to tell a a 
y of any 15 55 bealt, ſhould firſt take notice 
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he Jeu make + great oppoſition. tb the New 
Teftamendz it can be, ſay they, no other but an 
ĩinpoſture 3 deeavſe-Alndighty God often doc lara 
by the prophets, thut his La gi vun by the mini: 
ſfy of Moſegſbould never eee 
remain br er. 
Jo prove this aſſertion of theirs, they — 
firer textsof the Old Teſtument, Where the people 
me om manded to kedp the Law, im ſuch toriabas 
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«Gdnt of ſalt." EE 
loch ib exprofſivi are uſed, tdaν,m ing the Mu. 
ſue law ; and the obedivfies there feyuirrldl | 
we iy this ſb allo in a deeds of file 4nd purt 
thaſe, anom all nations, the ferne exprelBotis 270 
ned; that we bay ſurh an houſt, of Reid, 1 
us and our heiss ur enikdremz 13+ ever - tid King 
and ſlates require from their ſubjects an oath of ſi- 
delity, to them and theif WA FubebRrd fa ever. 


\ this, Ault this hal? e, ur mall 10 
Wines perpotuathy, umets we out Relves (in who 
te ligen und pbwer is) Mall o s offer. that = 
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2 this too is the meaning of Almighty God, when 
| he ſpeaks of the Law, and the obedience to be per- 


formed to it, is evident by the event, the- on- 


| ly. thing that can aſcertain the meaning of ſuch 


enpreſſions. in ſhort, we ſay, God command 
the Iſtaclites, ye ſhall obſerve this Law, you, 
and your ſons, in every generation, ſor ever; 
and ſueb like: but he intends by ſuch expreſſi- 
ons, to bind them; not to bind up himſelf, from 


changing his will as oecaſiom may happen. that is, 


be means, that they ſhall always obſerve this Law; 
unleſs, or until he himſelf (in whom the tight is) 
hall appoint another, accordingly; in the ſulneſs 
of time, when the reaſom of: ſacrifices, and other 
Tites-ceaſed ; be annulled the Law given by Mo- 


ſes, and appointed in the room of it the Law Na- 


tural, or Natural: Religion; with the addition of | 
only tu cites; Baptiſm, by which petſons were to 
be ini enten pro religian amd the Euchariſt; in com- 
of the laſt and Great Prophet; and 
dee faulen. of Divoree and Polygamy, ef 
hath been before oc 144 1s 

A 53 0 HR 2 i rin N $f 747% . 
e jeaies,”) Ine madly b 
Sigtit s Sd6wi7 ni aan bug i OG 
Et put uhat remains into ope view... they 
y,,in, the laſt place, that, the Chriſtian religion 
gives divers very: unreaſonable charges; af ſuch 25 
doing good to ies, and to perſecutors, nay to 
ig * as ones 5 
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hats off | — * heed hes 


2 85 1 ; 


rent br 0 „ 


e ee wronged, to turn the W 


cet; and to yield more to the wrong: doer than 


he ſeeks to deprive us of; to take no thought or 


care about our life, or about to-morrow; that is; 


to be careleſs of ones ſamily- concerns, the certain 


way'to ruin and want. it appointeth to thefe (and 


| ach like) abſurd commands, penalties that'are 


r as unreaſonable; for it denounceth no 


leſs than eternal damnation to offenders; which ; 


can never be reconciled, not only not to the mer- 


cy of God, but not to his juſtice,” and much leſ to 
"wiſdom, and tho“ all perſons are obliged, fu 


the prieſts, under pain of damnation to believe and 
teceive the goſpel: yet hitherto: it has been preach- 
ed, but only to a few nations. if it were indeed the 
will and meſſage of God, to men, and to 
their ſalvation: would he not have continued 
to ſend forth: Apoſtles, and workers of miracle! 


as {tis pretended) he did at fribs till all nations 
hall be converted to it? laſtly, beſides the unrea- - 


ſonableneſs; both of ihe precepts and penalties ; 


the Bible contains divers things that ſeem” to be 


:falſe,and others that certainly are ſo." of the firſt 
kind, we may reckon: the ages of the Patriarchs, 
or that they lived to be (ſome of them) a thouſund 


years old: which is to ſay, ten times older than 
men now attain to. but tis unqueſtionably falſeand 
2 miſtake, that the Evange liſts ſo often ſay, when 
they call diſeaſes Devils; for tis moſt certain, 
that dumbneſs, deaſneſs, lunacy, are not devils, 
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is nonſenſe, ſay the Deilts, and impaſſible ; 2 
man tan no more. love bis enemy than be can 
anni ill unn. which is ſimply impoſſible 38s be- 


* - 


abuſes and wrongs them? but what words ſoevera 
Dei may makeabout'this matter, if he is diſpo- 


Tul to wrangle never fo long about it: our Saviour 


—_ himſelfhis for ever vindicated his own command- 
mee Jet ub heat his moſt powerful and efficaci- 
_-ous'words; Matth. W. 4. Pay unto you, love 
eur ebenes, ide gpod to them that hate you, 
bleſs them that curſtꝭ you, and pray ſor them that 
_ **:defpitefully uſd you und perſeoute you; that you 
may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven for he maketh the ſun to wiſe on the 

-(® eviFas on the good, and ſendeth rain on the un- 
ul on the juſt, a moſt ſull anſwer to all that 
_ ceaivpoſſibly be objected to the charge that is indeed 
pecuſiar to the goſpel; of forgiving to one ano- 
Mer wrongs and abuſes, and loving (that is, deal- 


- 
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In Abe bare de 8 tren many things, and 
{ame of them very materia; I vill anſwer there- 


| e in. abat he bes ase all ue fargive troſ 
paſſes and-wrongs, and even to laye their enemies 


on fan een 0 5658 _ 
| ch as — aden ay havebeen ugh, 
«by thoſe. that manage the public exbartatic 3 
hat you ſhould: not only —— 1 
nn alſo, be r 4 


« xequite a I vith.good GR TENT | 
toftiends, who have merited it;but toyourwtdyic-" 
— 
« (that is; bebe your: Heavenly Fathers who: 
has ſo dealt by you; and by all others. he tarried: 
' for your repentance, he expected — 
meidment and change; and he ſought affect 
it by favours, and indulgencies. he Sanden Fa 
„alls that by the-fime acts e eee 
and encobrages the good, he may alſo rechaim 
the bad. you cannot but approve and praiſe this 
conduct of the Univerſal King, as tis eerciſoch þ 
toward your ſel ves; is there not the ſame dea 
fon, that you alſo ſhould exerciſe it toward o- 
 thets ? with what relentings, and kindly iſſues of 
the heart towards God, are all oſ us conſtrainedſ i 
remember and own the indulgence of God to- 
vards our ſelves; that he waited ſo long ſor us 
and ſubdued us by his patience and favouts? 
my do ddt we, like him; conſider the igfrance, 
e * * that (hurry 
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H -Goncerning : — — 
— ones interpret 


—— which 


ces; ſhould (andireaſonably 
onnighthuxpet Sem hn: i- alb that is meant by 
— but to have che fame 
| —— — of 
therm is ſuclralawy that I know not whether there 
+ haany other do moceffarꝝ io the pente and genen! 
welle of mankind. 8 v ent 45 
Tb :objefots have ds-little-underſtood the 
char **˙ at ordg 
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preſſor more than he ſought to deprive us of, or 
to impoſe on us. they might as well object againſt _ 
he command. about cutting off the right; Hand, 
and pulling out the right eye, as againſtꝰ tuming 
the other cheek, and giving the cloak tb hin thit 
would deſpnil us of our coat; they are all allke 
hyperbolicahbexpreſſions:; "oeicher umd 87 Gr 
gaviour, nor underſtood by any interpreter;inia Il- 
teral and ſtrict ſenſe. ithe-righe hand 'andreye; are 
nothing but che intereſts and: lufts; chat ure to 
wicked: men as dear as the ey or hand. turn tlie 


other check to him that ſmitos, give thy! cloak! to 


him that took thy coat, are intended only compa- 


_ prefſions; ſas 0 make this ſenſe. rather tum 


thy-cloak: on him that took chy coat, than requite 
paſſion with fury; or-oppreflion with wrong. it ts 
thos that theſe words of our Saviour have always 
been underſlood: except by thoſe who have u mini 
to vreſt —— nun whetewith to 
mae ee e e eic avert 

A. 4. The Lord C 1 commanded, 


atMatthivi. 25. a bonds at Luke xii. 42. make - 
no thought for your life, amn 


— dem acuhin 
But infidels . iat all 46 
—— with one con ſent, difallow 


this tranſlation of our Sa viour's words: de fad ot, 
22 RR. | 
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cet function i but who cun quarrel with ä 

dit a8 ni. — bolt. it is but too | 
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elend and aver bardy.- ſecondly how amazing j 

| ſoever this penalty is; tis what none ſhall under: : 
du ſach as willſully chuſel it, aſter long war- t 
_ nipgs, and much means uſed. with ibem r avoid f 
it uo ſubiletꝝ of diſputation will make that pu · IM « 
niſument be unjuſt; which was the choice of 0 
de flaner; after: frequent and moſt q ſerious war- d 
wins andi thouſand other means uſed to them. a 
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ſcans to be appointed, to final impenitemem and 


God is bound by his promiſes, he ig ot 


die; Gen. ii. 17. but this penatty paſſed not o 
him; he was reprieved from death, 360-2 
the univerſa} Judge thereſare, ' becauſe dete me 
univerſal and abſolute King, can diſpierſe with 
the rigour of the penalties,” that he denounces 20 
any man's (or mens) diſobedience. hoe may de · 
nounce to them preſent death, as wnto Adam ; ur . 
ation, as to all impennent and bi- 
ee but he will exec ute only ſomachaf 
any penalty, as ſhall be conſiſtent, not only with 
julbcer but with bigheſt merey. e 35 e 
6. That the goſpel has not been yet prendhed 
miraculous miſſionaries, as in the 
firſt ages thereof, muſt be reckoned among the a. 


cana of Divine Providence: tis one of e ſecrets 


of Iuũtite Wiſdom, ' that lies too deep ſot us 
diſcoverthe reaſon of it. inthe meat time: WH 
aſſured, hit God will require of nomution'dr-MAN, 


390 man ends cn gaming 
— — 0, and 4 tant, by ſuc 
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cor ing to dhe more ot fewer talents that 
II ent out to them. Adi): 0 


28 now men live tens oſ years: we now live to 


Jeafl. hut divers learned men axe of gpinion, that 
nme e by hich the ves oſ thoſe ancients are 
Wer — that is to ſay, monihs: 

of. nel, ii ſhould 


ans = 


| the'baikding.of Rome) af ten moons, or months, 
this ia thelreaſon, that at firſt they are ſaid to have 
b  lived-800, or 900 years n; afterwards. half ſo much 

EF - then» thirdpart;then-afounth; till at length Mo- 
ſies having ſetiled the year, they are not ſaid to live 
E - — en Ante Near: a thing now alſo not 


cKanſe it was commonly and vulgarly known, in his 
r ee tſoot, and others, have 


The Paujarchs lived as many bundred year 
70380; and 90 years g they to 700, 800, and 9 | 


. — of fans, u wo — (as late as 


—— — 5 r but that was, only be · 
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might molt. eaſily, be wove, by the Al 
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been yet thought of; but it wovid be r00'tedivys, | 
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| to conſider. that the Patriarchs were made ſo vi- 


vacious, ſor peopling the world, that the earth 


might not be over - tun with wild beaſts or over- 


grown with woods. and for the fame reaſon, as 

the world grew populous, fo the lives of men did 
(gradually) decreaſe, till in (or a little after) 

the age of Moſes, n re re · 


duced to the preſent ſtandafde. 


AS to.the.poſſibility, of — ee ridi- 
culoys, to make any queſtion. of that. the :flamina 
vitae, the. thread of life (as the ancients ſpoke) 
ighty and 
All- wiſe Maker, ſtronger or weaker; than now 


it is. we ſee at this day as great a difference, in 
the lives or ages of ſome beaſts and birds, i in com- 
pariſon) of ather birds and beaſts, though of the 
_ lame food and country: as bets 
the lives-of the; Patriarehs... the Patriaxrer lived | 
ten times as long, as now; men (ordinarily). do: 


and the liſe of ſome: beaſts and birds is now al ſo ten 


times longer than the liſe oſ other ſorts of birds ane 


beaſts, of country and food. and of human 
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road tes" — 
have fo:conrived: the firſt original ſeeds,” thatthe 
| vaſthybigger;and-as viſtly longer: lived, than now 
they are b Bet eee ee ee 
8. Bat of all, the Evangeliſts cal denſe, 
1 ones like, ihe dumb or 


nn — — ſees7 and eſpeci- 
1 _ thoſe — — . this WW * 


ne abu ar the diſcaſe ſo called · when they 


des el them hat Ge by eme theſume Femek. 


ly convulſed in his body, that four perſons were 
ſcarcely able to hold him. Ferne lius himſelf, with 
other ſkilful phyſicians, was called; they applyed 
all manner of remedies, bliſters, 
| xy rye Ws den. aan in vain; . 
Ja-the third n we n — the 

youth. was: paſſtſſed by a devil. he manifefted this, 
b bis ſpeech, both in Greek and Latin; neither 
ol which, the youth before underſtood,” as alſo by 


Phyſician, a very honeſt man, a learned mathema· 


— 


r aaa ara fon. 


* fury and: mad . 


ſſeſſed. they ſpeak of very high and _ 
As, mand even diſcover the ſe- 


a ſtary of a young man, that was ſo ftrong- 


purgations, cup- 


dis revealing many ſeerets of thoſe that ſteod by; 
eſpecially aſ the phy ſicianst whom alſo he derided, 
for tormenting their patient in that manner; with 
their iĩneffe dual temeilies. this teſtimony had not 
been fo conſiderable from another man, as from 
Fernelius : of whom divers hiſtorians, eſpecially 
-the: judicious: Thuanus, give a moſt honourable 
account.: particularly, that he was an excellent 


5 of Frand : hecincreaſed his reputation very much; 
i ſor king Henry not having amy children, by his 
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erine de Medicia, in ten years time; Fer- 
nelius removed the impediments of conception, ſo 
that the queen lived to bring forth ten children, 
. at ſo many births ;:for Hi. 
ten higbly preſented, both by the king and: queen 
A man cannot think. that a perſon ſo qualified 6; as 
;Ferneling,. a learned man and à wit, and oa pro- 
ſeſſion not very favourable to ſuch opinions, ſhould 
poblis-ſuch a nammative to the world ; if be bad 


| nns indeed poſfeſſad. and che expreſſions uſed by 
_ «this excellent perſon,:ſhow, that he came not to 
his confeſſion, hut only becauſe he was unavoid- 
. ably conſtrained thereto, by the pure evidence and 
| atiety aſ the thing. ſor it is true indeed, that 
youth ho undetſtand not the Latin, or Greek 
tongues, may yet bave learned, by hearing other, 
Nome: ſeraps: and particular ſentences of Greek and 
Latin: and boys and ſervants know, or think they 
know, the ſecret paſſages of perſons and families, 
via 9r6.nct commonly known to the more grave 
£ dbours,:who will not inquire into, nor believe 
ſuch things. but the words of Fernelius exclude 
hath theſe evaſions; he faith, men/e demum ter tit, 


:ſervice,' he was-of 


net been perſałtly convinced; that the young man 
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thadewo might bes: and (imperſedy) feat From 


'untſuz language and Tentences, 

26 that by them a learned per ſon diſcerned clearly, 

that the ſpeaker underſtood what he fi aid, and alſs 
ages Fernelius and the other phyſici- 


— not de impoſed off, dy ſome ies ö. out of 


ry ſhool-books; ; ſous 
wikiblgabewsſpelkoranderifobd thoſe I: 
ges, aſ which indeed he underſtood hot à word; and 

e ſentences would Have been impraßerhy 4 
plieui iſ theſpeaker had not known thoſe Jangua- = 
den — 4m un theſe wörds. mu 


feeret'prodiit' ien e 


1 epi Rat were preſent; cetiding 
them too; that they had almoſt deſtroyed the pa- 


ſitiany and leuſt of all 4 mat of learning, of wit, 
nd of digdity, would have publiſhed firch'ahiſto- 
* of fact had not been too notorious 
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Meh 1 —— 
tine Bucas; and was alſo governor of the prince, 
{op of, that emperbr.) in bis book. Flep-irepys/ng 


> —5 there was a nen who _ 


7 languages. —— on 


nian coming into the room, the woman amazed all 


the aſſſtanis; that 2 poor woman, brought up on- 
 tytoſpin and that had never before ſeen an Ar: 
menian, ſhould diſcourſe very readily with the 


bim (not to the Armenian, but Oy diver 
things that afterwards befel him. 

. I know perfectly well, the degree of ſeepticiſin 
and. incredulity in ſome. men; they will not " 
at all moved, with thele witneſſes; they would not 
delieve tough themſelves had ſeen theſe things; 
they would conceit, that they were ſome way im- 
poſed on, by the colluſion of intereſſed perſons. 
the reaſon is, ſome people have a mind to be in- 
Gdels;. and what they have a mind to be, they, 


with great facility, perſuade the anſelves to be, 2. 


gainſt the greateſt poſſible light and evidence to 
the contrary, that can be offered. in others, their 
diſtruſt of all marvellous facts or hiſtories, is a wo 


C 


ſtranger, in the Armenian tongue. he adds far- 
| thee; that the ſame poſſeſſed woman ſoretold to 


c knveiterd neftidiok? 255 

. netic jealouſy ; their endleſs and ſenſeleſs ſcruples 
how them to be very hypochondriacal; and that 
us not reaſon, but (as I ſail) a morbid and ſplene 
tic jealouſy, that governs them in ſome of their o- 
L inions, as well as ations ; though otherways, or 


anther ria, a l e ry 


p.. This is all that I intended to ſay of Natural and 
; Revealed Religion. it js not indeed (all of it) writ _ 
ten, to the underſtandings of perſons | that have had 
. no education in good literature; as neither indeed 
do ſuch entertain any ſcruples againſt religion; 
but for thoſe who being capable of the inſection of 
Atheiſm; or infidelity, are alſo capable (if they will 
IN vſereaſonable/attention) of the remedy! / they ae 
I 2 great many moſt important heads, on which 1 
have touclied in this diſcourſe v. durſt nowialarge 
on them, leſt the book ſhould exceed the mode- 
tate bounds, in which; ſuch diſcourſes as this muſt 
be concluded; or they nauſeate and tire that fort 
of readers, for whom they are meant. but for the 
reſt, I am well perſuaded; that the more theſe ar- 
guments, and anſwers, ſhall be conſidered, the more 
it will appear, to all ſincere and honeſt inquirerb: 
that faith and religion are as much our wiſdom, as 
(on the ſuppoſition of the truth. and reality of 
their object) they are confeſſed to be our duty. 
To the King Eternal, Immortal, Inviſible; 
 - *the only wiſe God; be honour and 2lovy 
' $f * for' ever and ever.“ 1 Tim. i. 17. 
| " 
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ave read. your. accurate Diſcourſe and 
A. be Atheiſts. of all kinds, but yet ſhall conſe 
to — that I do not apprehend the ſullneſs of 
your anſwer to thoſe that hold the eternity of the 
world: which I deſife to ſind in that part of your 
book which is about Natural Religion. for though 
_ the ends, aims, deſigns, and purpoſes, that are 

Hound in the ſeveral parts and whole: of the world, 
do uterly overthrow the Epicurcans, and Natur- 
liſts; yet that they are of like force againſt thoſe 

vo hold no other God but what is intrinſic to 
matter, or the Natural Spirit of the world, which 
is à part of the world, and was never made, but is 
47 crernal7} this. dfay) I do not perceive. thoſe that 
thus tay, :3chnowledge' no other God diſtin from 
the world ; or that has any power to act any thing 
but what is natural and neceſſary, according to the 


rer, 


Se 
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courſe of the world. thus by making the world 


co hh and eternal; they deny that God yea made 


the world. I coriceive that theſe are the moſt dan- 
gerous Atbeiſts. It may be my dullneſt, that 1 db 
not «pptehiend' the force of par anſwer, howevet 
I thought fit to propoſe it to your copltlerition, 
whether theſe men are fully anfivered! Dr 

Farther, you ſay ſomewhere, that the belief of 


God, and of the aſter· being (or immortality) of 


the ſoul, is ſound among all nations, is their na. 
tional belief. vou inſtance in the love and ten- 
derneſs of parents for their children,as 2 diſpoſition, 
inclination'and inſtinct from God. you content that 
we have divers other connate knowledges and pro- 
penfions'from the Author of our lilies? partly 
for the conſervation of our perſons, partly for th 
propagation of our kind.” but on besann Mr. 
Locke,in his celebrated Eſſay concerning the Human 
Underflanding, dehies theſe ſuppoſitions, and oppe- 
ſes to them divers both inſtances and arguments. 
thefirſt book of the before:menrioned Eſſay isÞent | 
in ſhowing, that we have no innate knowledg 
whether ſpeculative or practical. he proves per- 
ticularly; by authority of two or three travellers, 
that in the Charibbee iſlands, in the bay of Soldania, 
and in Paraquaria, places of South- America, they 
have not ſo much as any name or word to Iignify 
God, or the foul ; and that in other places of the 
ſame America, and elſewhere, they even cat the 


children which they beget on their concubines, 
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fatting them f ſor the fame purpoſe: and tis known 
to ever | body, that. till the Chriſtian emperors for. 
| — it. by lay, the Romans and Greeks often ex- 
poſed their infants ſo ſoon as horn; leaving them 
in woods, elde, or the ſides of rivers, to be delive- 
redof the expence of thejr education. 
3 © - You deduce. ſeveral duties, which-you call bn 
bf nature, or natural laws, from this principle, 
that we ought r be like to God, becauſe he is jult, 
faithful, good; we, mult infer, fay you, that he 
willeth that we alſo ſhould have and praQife- thoſe 
Vines. but many will not grant this.conſequence, 
| becauſe our circumſtances are very different, fom 
955 condition and eſtate wi we may Oe) of 


pn dy 10 all; 16 our n wants 6fi-times 
makeit reaſonable, and almoft neceſſary, that we 
ſhould be unkind, and even, unjuſt” to others. it 
| Hould ſeem therefore, that withreſpeR to others 
the natural law is not juſtice or goodneſs, but the 
law of convenience is the true hw of nature: 
| what is for our eaſe, comfort, or ſafety, is natura]; 
is the, dickate of reaſon and nature that we purſue 
it. you would have juſtice, which is but another 
word ſor ſelf denial, to be one of, the prime natu- 
- ral laws; others will ſay on the contrary, that 'i 
reaſonable and natural to love our ſelves more 


than ei and W to Jorich, or other 
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1 ways do good to our ſelves, at their coſt, and by 
8 their ruin. in ſhort, it ſeems to need ſome more clear 
: proof than you have yet given; that on the very 
8 fuppoſition of the being of God, eee 
4 motal virtues, ſo called, are natural ys, or 
IN fry dieues of reaſon: for how much ale 
s WM ſuppoſe, that God is, a, juſt and good Being, yet 
e, having put us into a world, where juſtice and ſuch 


b, like qualifications, cannot be practiſed . 
c Wl Freat loſs ſometimes, and grief to our'ſelves, the 
ſe example of God will not be (as you ſuppoſe) a 
e, law to us. I put not theſe obj ections, as my own. 
m opinion, you believe other ways of me: but they 
of WM are now in the mouths of many, and ſeem tofres | 
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= revo LETTER, 
=_ you; think, it ſo ens" giv rather ſo 


I 
8 neceſſary; that a good anſwer be made to the 
objeRtions mentioned in your letter; I-wiſh you 
had done it yourſelf; but ſeeing you refer it to me, 
becauſe you ſaw me already ingaged againſt thoſe 
opinions and reaſonings upon them; I will en. 
deavour to ſatisfy your expectation from me. 
You begin with mention of the opinion toncer- 
ning God, chiefly advanced by strato Lampſace- 
nus; but revived by Spinoſa i in our age. being ele- 
gant men, that would neither be rude to the reſt of 
mankind, nor expoſe themſelves to hazard with 
ſome, or to contempt with others; they would not 
directly deny a God: no, they only reform the 
_ vulgar miſtake, concerning God. the vulgar take 
God to be an Eternal Mind, the Contriver and 
Maker of all things; like ſome carpenter, or (mean) 
builder of a houſe or ſhip : now tis true, ſay theſe 
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is eternal and uncriginated ʒ but God is 5 


all chings,-God-is the world itſelf, not the carpen 


ter ol the world, or that thin nothing à Mind. or 


i you will needs diſtinguiſſi between God and the 


world, he is the Nature of things, that Nature by 

which they ever were what they are. fools fancy 
aims, ends, deſigns, purpoſes, intentions, in what 
we call the world; but in very deed, the univerſe 
(as tis an aggregate of things natural) has n, 
tention or deſign belonging io t. 

The philoſopher Plato ſomewhere ſaith of this 
opinion, that, when it was firſt whiſpered about 
Athens, they propoſed it in theſe terms; hear the 


the wiſeſt words that ever were, all OE | 


Nature, and continue by Nature. | 
Without doubt: this opinion was firſt hinted to 


them, by what they obſerved in plants and ani 
mals; that they naturally ariſe from their ſeeds ; 
from the energy and-powers lodged by the A!l wiſe 


Maker,in their ſeeds. theſe powers and this energy 
they conceived to be connate to ſeeds, or that it 
was naturally in them from all eternity; without any 
mind, or God that gave to ſome parts of matter 
ſuch powers and energy, by a wiſe contexture of 
their parts, and a due temperament of heat and 
moiſture in them. but if their conſideration had 
paſſed from the ſeed, whoſe parts are undiſcernible, 


to the vegetables and animals ariſing from them, 


they would have perceived, in the parts of vege · 
tables, but 8 n 
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| _  were-moſtcertainly deſigned by ſonte prac-exiſting 


Mind, and by him(wonderfully) prepared, and as it 


werelockt ep in the ſeeds." for — for 


tables the root 0 drawing ef os 
— the nervous filaments ſor conveyance 

chat nouriſhment, the bark and ſkin (of the tree 
and Rute) for- keeping all cloſe and ſaſe together, 
the huſks and ſhells" ſor preſervation of the ſeeds, 
the leaves for defence of the fruit againſt immode- 


rate heat and cold? and were it not more mon- 


ſtrous and ridiculous to doubt whether in ani- 


for hearing, all the other ſenſes, to diſtinguiſh and 
vſe their (correſpondent) objects the diſtinction 
of ſexes;'an the veſſels of conception and genera- 
tion, for propagation? but if theſe and ten thou- 


and more are deſigns, ends, intentions, eontrivan- 
des; how can we ever feparate them from a Con- 3 


 triving cauſe? here are all, and the perſecteſt cf 

- feQs'of thought, council, and mind; and if we 
_ fuppoſe'an All-wiſe Mind, wo cannot aferide to it 
more ſuitable and admirable effects; how comes it 


then to be folly to ſuſpect (to pleaſe theſe wits, 


let us yet but ſuſpect) that a Mind was indeed the 
cauſe of them? to anſwer, as they here do, there 


is no need of a Mind, but only that we ſuppoſe, there 


has been an eternal ſucceſſion of-generations, both 
n vegetables and animals,” does not in the leaſt 


tec as-from. our ſuſpicion of a defign- 
( a 5 


0 


mals the eyes were meant for ſeeing,” the ear 
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Wiſdom, and, Mind. therefore 1 . 

that this opinion... (or as the firſt broacbers of it X 
ſpoke, * theſe wiſeſt words that ever were) did not 
take at Athens; among the ſeQs of philoſophers, _ 
who had choſe. — to be as ĩt were, the ſeed. 
plot of philoſopby and natural wiſdozn : we do nat 
meet with it after the times of Strato before-men- 
tioned; the philoſophers plainly ſaw, that the de- 
bgas.in the parts of the world are undeniable, and 
that deſign neceſſarily preſuppoſes Thought and 
Mind. and for this reaſon, thoſe philoſophers who 
ſuppaſed that the world was from all eternity, yet 
oak gh becauſe of the maniſeſt .comrivances 
therein, that it was an eternal neceſſary emanai - 
90 and effect of the Divine Wiſdom, or God: of "0 
this number was Ariſtotle, and all the n 
but only — eto m6 

But now if we nal a0. other: * oak; the work 
that aroſe not from. ſeeds, it will be yet more evi - 
dent, that whatſoever æheir duration may ha ve 
deen, an Etetnal Mind was their cauſe. for can 
we ſuppoſe, that tis the ſun's Eternal Nature, and 
no other cauſe, that vccaſions his return (twice in 
the year) toward the Equator; ſo ſoon as he touch- 
es the Northern or Southern Tropic ? all na- 
ture depends on this converſion * the ſun from 


> 
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te Tropics to the Equator; comes it to paſs 
akhours Mind, Som the unthinking ſun, or from 
6 unthinking winds, which are fanſied (even'con- 
trary to expetien J conſtantly to blow him back 
at the preciſe time that he touches the Tropical 
_ lines ? O lucky winds, O happy fun. that without 
thinking what you do, have eternally preſerved 
the world and mankind; by either deſcending to, 
or flying from the Tropics: becauſe Ny was s your 
(tries fortunate) nature, ſo to do. 

But how will the Atheiſts ak ithe fin him- 
lf eternally in being? for ſeeing the fun is an 
immenſe body of fire, burried away by a moſt rz- 
pid motion : by what means is ſo vaſt a flame for 
ever fed; for fire will not ſubſiſt on meer air or ae 
ther: methinks this conſtant miracle ſhould alone 
'convince them; that the ſuppoſition of a Divine 
-Wiſdom and power cannot be a miſtake : for of fo 
many Atheiſts as have ever lived, none of them 
have dared to offer at a reaſon of this wonder. 
Neither ought we to omit, that the nature of 
things, which according to theſe men never thinks 
nor is indeed any other thing but 
ſenſeleſs lifelefs matter itſelf, hath (in ſome caſes) 
ſſuch a prodigious ſagacity and reach with it, as 
cannot but much ſtartle theſe (great) wits them- 
ſelves. for inftance, in the make of a man's hand, 
-how great was the foreſight ? for all the arts, prac- 
- ticable by man, depend on the various and eaſy 
movement of his hand. it was foreſeen by our All- 
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knowing Maker, to hom many purpoſes, craſis 
andi arts, human invention would extend ieſelf; © 


therefore that wit might not want a fit inſtrument 


to ſerve. it, the hand (ſuch as it is) was given: | 


which if it had fewer fingers, or fewer joints; of 


if they were bigger or leſſer, we could apply our- 
ſelves but to ſe oi the mechanical arts, to an 
good purpoſe, or with eaſe to ourſelves. or if this A 


be too mean an inſtance, for ſuch elevated wits ; 

let us take an example in the poſition of the earth. 
it might have had (Aſtronomers know) at leaſt ten 
millions of other poſitions or places, within the cir- 
cumſerence of the ſun's motion; but if it had lad 
one length of ſo many million, more South ward : 

or more North · ward, we had been froze up perpe- 
tually ; if more Eaſt- ward, or Weſt. ward, the 
glebe of earth had been ſcorched, either to ſand or 
duſt. what a ſweet Nature of the earth was this, 
in ſo many (poſſible) choices to take (blindfold 
and undirected) the only fituation and place, where 
life. could be maintained? but what ſufficient eu» 


logies can we mortals pay, to the Nature. of the 


earth, in that beſides this marvellous'Juck appen- 


dant to it, whereby it came into its preſent place: 


it has alſo been otherways ſo tranſcendently hap- 
py to us. for here we are, a race of ſhiftleſs' crea- 
tures ; naked, and ſubject to hunger, and thirſt ; 
which, if not provided againſt, we immediately 
periſh : but the Nature of the earth happened 
(meerly happened) to be ſuch: as not only to ſup- 
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"ply our wants, bur to anſwer our very wantonneß 


ting what ĩt did, or for whom, furniſhed'our table, 
with ſeeds, fruits, and meats ; and our bodies, with 
woals, linen, and filke, for cloathing 3 it gave us 


ſuel for our fires, that are neceſfiry''on ſo many 


- —  qocounts;; timber, and other materials for our 
- buildings ; metals for houſhold veſſels and for in- 
f ſtrumentaof art. it has ſprings (greater or leſs) 
eattle, and for domeſtic uſes; rivers (at every 20, 


ces, chat each nation can barter with (almoſt) all o- 
iber nations. here we find ſome animals, fit ſor 


carriage, and draught, others for food; ſome cloath 


us with their weol, or hides, others are as uſe ful | 


and profitable by their milk: but all of them are 


ptovided for, at the ſole charge of the earth; whoſe 
(bleſſed) nature was ſuch, as to be always cloath- 


cih an hetbge;ſufficient ſor all theſe ſervants 


of man. affurediy; there never was à truer proverb, 


who fo blind as they that will not ſee: ſome have 


2 mind to be inſidels; they defire not to ſee the 
correſpondences ofthings, whereby the defign and 
 eontrivance of them would be rendered undeni- 
able. for if this ſort of Atheiſt did not affect his 
Atheiſm, it would be im poſſible, either not to ſee 
- theſe (and a thouſand more) correſpondences of 

objects with our wants: or not to peretcive, that fo 
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nal ſucceſſion of generations; they do but ſhow, that 


glorious to them, becauſe they are uncommon ; 


opinion, can avoid ſeeing that the pretence of eter- 
nity makes no difference in the caſe now before 
us? whether yeſterday, or to-day, or from eternity, 


ter: unthinking matter was as inept from all eter- 


governing Mind) in ſo many moſt happy and wiſe 
correſpondences. though this kind of Atheiſts de- 
ſpiſe the Epicurean Atheiſts, and would be thought 
to advance a more adviſed, and more defenſible 
account of the original of things, than Epicurus 
and his followers; yet in very deed, they fay the 
fame thing for ſubſtance. Epicurus believed, that 
the parts of the world had come together in time, 
by a moſt lucky chance; Strato and Spinoſa think 


chance of their natures; the two latter, no more 
than the former, will not hear of Counſel, Deſign, 
Contrivance, Mind, in the parts of the world, or 
asthe cauſe of them ; * (fy they) they ever were 
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many things could not correſpond, or anſwer” to 
one another ; whhour a vomiting Mind and Wil 


When they think to ſhelter theinilves is fart | 
with the (vain) umbrage of eternity, or an eter - 


ſome men ſo love the opinions, which they think are 


asto be content with any the thinneſt veil thrown i 
over their folly. for who but he that dotes on his 


alters not the powers and poſſibilities of meer mat 


nity, as to-day or yeſterday, to appear (without a 


they always, were as they are, from the meer 
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Without any cauſe of them. now this, as I faid, is 
in effect the ſame with what the Epicureans held: 
for if things were not formed by Counſel and Mind, 
then they are what they are by C | #t 
is no middle between Counſel and Chance, what 
is not (mediately, or immediately) the effect oſ 
Counſel, mult be ſaid to come by pure Chance. 
but then, ſay we, what ſtrange inadyerſion is it to 
call o many admirable AA A 00 1 


productions to our r wants, 42 the name of Chance, 
for is not this to imagine wiſe chances, prudent 
hap: -hazards? as if conſtant experience had not 
taught us, that adviſed effects never Proceed from 
Chance, but from Counſel and Mind only: and 
that matter. or bodies, on. which a Mind and art 


has not not been employed, are but heaps, without 


pro ortions, or correſpondences to other things. 
. Beſides, if matter could from all eternity be ſo 
happy i in its,  produdiions, by meer Chance of its 
nature, and alſo. in its, correſpondences; that we 
are conſt ained to confeſs, that Divine Wiſdom it 
ſell could not excel (in its operations or works) 
| good | luck of matter: we ſhould {till ſee 
+ wag reſemblances of matter's ancient primaeval 
ſortune; ſome new ſpecies, or however ſome in- 
-divideal would daily ariſe from meer (unguided) 
matter and bodies. all the good chances of matter 
could not be ſpent, at once: : butin the (0) ſup: 
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poſition of theſe Atheiſts, matter ſhowed all its 
powers, and what it could do, at firſt, at one ſtroke; 
and ever ſince has wanted Mind to direct it, to 


any artificial | purpoſes, « or r any the leaſt correſpon- 


dences. 
I am in hope, 8 ir, Yau will t me, if I can- 


not think it neceſſary, to add any more on this 


ſubject, the eternity of things : I am perſuaded, 
that what has been faid, is ſufficient to call up 


conſiderations enough of this nature, in any ones 


mind; I do not fay, to refute, but to * this 
192 of Atheiſt. 

Mr. Locke, you ſay farther (in his 52 concern- 
ing the Human U. nderſtanding) obſerves, that in 


the Charibbee-iſlands, at the bay of Soldania, and 
in Paraquaria, places of South - America, they have 


not ſo much as any word that ſignifies God, or 
the ſoul ; and for this he quotes ſome authors. 1 
omit now, that of his two or three authors, tis 
probable, that one made the reſt to miſtake; tis 
like (I ſay) that the reſt took it on the credit of 
the firſt reporter. I am of this opinion, becauſe 1 
have ſeen divers Spaniſh writers, to whom thoſe 
Indies are beſt known, and they agree, that the 
Americans every where believed an aſfter-being ; 

and concerning God, not only that there is a ſu- 
preme Good Power, but alſo a malevolent, or Bad 


Power; to which laſt they facrifice, that he may 


not hurt them. I need not (I believe) tell that 


learned gentleman, that Dr. Cudworth has Me: 
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(in the IntelleFual Syſtem.) that all the ancient 
nations of Aſia and Europe, had the ſame belief 
with the. Americans; or mind him, that tis mueh 
: the ame with the doctrine of the eus and Chriſ- 
3 tians, concerning God and Satan; ſo that (proba. 
* bly), tis a tradition from the firſt and common 
. 1p of mank ind. I omit alfo, that I laid no 
eſs on. this univerſal belief of a God, and the af. 
_ ter- being of ſouls : I did not pretend, that the uni 
. verſality was an argument that ſo the thing really 
| is. I vill omit too, that the argument of thoſe wri- 
ters, who contend from the general conſent and 
belief of mankind, that there is a Divine Power, 
and, mankind bath, an after-deing, i is not invalida - 
ted, though it were true what Mr. Locke ſays, that 
two or three barbarous clans haveno word,or name 
| whereby to ſignify God ot Soul: for the argument of 
thele writers, is not only, or chiefly fiom the meer il 
univerſality. of the belief of a God, and an after- | 
being, but becauſe this belief is univerſally found 
among thoſe nations, who have learned to uſe 
their reaſons to any good purpoſe ; that is to clay 
among the nations who are not ſtill altogether bar 
barous, but are aſſociated into a form of ale 
ment, and improve the natural talent of reaſon by 
(the almoſt, as great advantage of) converſation, 
what all ſuch nations believe, may, and ought to 
be called the wiſdom of mankind; and without 
doubt we may call it, if not a cogent argument, yet 
a moſt ſtrong preſumption for any opinion that the 
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it. — 1 will omit theſe things 51 will tell 


—9.— Locke's authors. 
Firſt, whereas they ſay, theſe babe clans 
have no word to ſignify God, or the ſoul, I won- 
der at it; becauſe the barbarous, as barbarous as 
they, of all other parts of the world, and of Ame- 
rica in particular, acknowledge a Supreme Invi- 
fible Power, or TOO and that KIT. hath 
an exiſtence after death. 3 
Alſo becauſe theſe Southern Americans are con- 
ſeſſed to be deſcended from the North Americans; 
among whom, among the moſt barbarous of them, 
an Inviſible Power and the immortality of the ſoul 
are conſeſſed. Mr. Locke knows, without doubt, 
that geographers give inconteſtable proofs, that the 
Southern America was pcopled from the more 
Northern parts of America: and the globes and 
maps ſhow, that America could not be peopled 


Europe, or the North-eaſt of Afia ; this laſt is (to 
me) next to certain. in ſhort, as North-America 
was certainly peopled, either from the North of 
Aſt, or of Europe; ſo tis yielded (I think) on all 
hands, that South-America could not be ſtocked 

R with inhabitants, but only from Northern-Amert- 

tea. therefore, ſay I, ſeeing the belief of God and 

, of our after-being is found among all the (moſt 

c barbarous) hords of North- Americans ; ; from whom 
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reaſon and common ſenſe of mankind agrees in . 


'whyT - ome rents 7 


from Africa; but either from the North · weſt of Re 


But in, — — to . — a I 
rely very much an the account I had of the Cha- 
ribbee · lands; from a molt ingenious gentleman, 
ſometime 2 commiſſionated officer for King 

Charles in thoſe iſlands, * in conſiderable poſts 
\ herein England. | 
lle lived in thoſe. party, — 41 at thirteen 
years; he ſaith, the Charibbee-iflands were peo - 
pled from Hiſpaniola, Cuba and Jamaica, and theſe 
from the coaſt of Florida, and Virginia; which will 
eaſily be believed by any one, who does but look 
on the maps of America. but the Charibbee- 
illands are nom poſſeſt by the Europeans; chief) 
by the Engliſh. and French, who have left but very 
few of the ancient inhabitants $: for under pretence 
of theſt, Or conſpiracies, the natives have been i 
| moſt of them put to death, and the reſt almoſt all 
ſold or baniſhed. he faith farther, that he learned 
| enough. gf their language to underſtand them; 
that is to ſay, by help of what they underſtood of 
the Engliſh: tongue ; what, he learned of their lan- 
_/ guage, he got among their women; with whom he 
often lay, eſpecially with thoſe of them that were 
very young and well-ſhaped; of theſe he had al- 
ways ſeven or eight belonging to him. his women 
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be ſaid, they never had much religion, but now 
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would tell him, he was a Kind manz but all he 3 


other white people, v ho had rabbed: them oſ theit 
country and killed their fathers-and brothere when 
they die ure cartied to iſlatids in the Teſt, where 
they are put into dreadful deep Fells of Fire ; and 


_ are there kept as many moons, as there are ſtars in 


the firma:nent. he was much ſurprized, becauſe 
this was ſaid not by one or two, or by his women 


only, but by all their men: and they often ihreaten 


one another, when they quarrel, with the Melli inthe 
Weſt. I aſked him, what notions they had concer. 
ning God, or any Inviſible Powers; and of the ſoul. 


leſs appearance of it than when firſt: diſcovered by 
the Europeans. for they were originally Boucan- 
and eat their priſoners that were fat, and young: 
but now that part of them have been executed, un- 
der a pretext that they robbed, or conſpired againſt 
the Engliſh, and the remainder for the moſt part 
baniſhed ; tis not to be expected, that they-retain 
any particular form, or external appearance of re. 


ligion; ſaving that by what they ſay of the Neſtern 


Wells, it is evident they have a general notion of 


an aſter. being. and an Inviſible Judge of all. this 


is the relation my friend makes; he is a man of ho- 
nour and wit; and other ways alſo ſuch a one, that 


I can believe his report, as ſoon as any man's 1 
ever knew. but to others, s the more credible, 
| becauſe it agrees with what is unanimouſly ſaid, 
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both by writers and: tra vellers concerning the o- 
ther Americans, particularly thoſe that inhabit the 
South and Eaſt coaſts oſ North-America; that is 
to ſay, the Floridans, thoſe of Virginia, Neu -Eng - 
land, N d-land, and the reſt, e which 
countries the Charidbees were peopled. 

- Whereas Mr. Locke denies, there is any con- 
nate knowledge, any innate principles; whether 


ſpeculative or practical; 1 think, 1 have clearly 
proved that there is a great deal of connate know 


* ledge, not only in man, but in the mute creatures. 


| theneſtsof birds, the combs of bees, doth fo artifi- 
cCially wrought, that (both tame and wild) fow! fit 
on their eggs till hatched; and aſterwards are ſo di- 
ligent and tender in feeding; and guarding, and 
keeping warm their young ones; that all males, 
without inſtruction; example, or previous tryal, | 
know the way of generation: theſe (and divers 
more) are as evidently connate, not taught or ac- 
_ - quired knowledges; as tis clear, that the diſtincti- 
on of ſexes in animals, was de ſigned (by the provi- 
dent Author of. Nature) for conſervation of the 
ſpecies, or kinds. 2 

Fhat in Groeer and leh, a ieee ex · 
poſed their children; in ſome parts of America, 
they eat their baſtards, in Georgia they even bury 
them alive: theſe inſtances will not evince, that 
parental love i is not a natural inſtinct, a connate 
practical knowledge, wove into our complexion by 
the auther of our beings. for you will not deny, 
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that the tenderneſs and diligence of birds and 
beaſts for their young, is an inſtinct, a practical con- 
nate (not a taught) knowledge; for- they do it, 
uithout ever having ſeen it done; a bird or beaſt 
that has been brought up, not by its dam, but by 
the care of man, ſhall be as indulgent to its young 


ones, as thoſe are that were themſelves nurtured 


by their own dams. I fay, for this reaſon you will 
not deny, that the love and cate of beaſts and bizds | 
for their young, is an innate-principle,'a connate 
inſtin& and knowledge. and yet theſe creatures 
break ſometimes this law of nature; for hens will 
ſometimes leave, ſometimes peck their eggs, and 
ſpur their chickens to death; ſows will ſometimes 


eat their own pigs : and other creatures, as unna- 


turally, forſake or deſtroy their young. but this 
never happens, either among the mute creatures, 
or among. mankind, but in extraordinary caſes; 
in the caſes of hunger, anger, fickneſs, and mad- 
neſs, among the mutes : among men, in caſe of 
poverty, madneſs, a wrong inſtitution, falſe prin- 


ciples, or ſome ſuch like. after long ſitting on their | 


eggs, after the pains of bringing forth, the female 
animals are oft-times much weakned, are ſick, and 
in ſome degree mad; theſe are cauſes, why they 
ſometimes relinquiſti, or abuſe, or deſtroy their 
young. among mankind, falſe principles (as I 
have ſaid) unhappily imbibed, want, fear, or ſuch 
like, cauſe them to contravene their molt natural 
inltinẽts, and connate knowledges; even that of 
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| Parental love. thoſe innat: knowledges. and in- 
ſtincts (that our obedience to them, may be meri- 
torious of reward) were not put into us after the 
manner of ſo many weights or ſprings, that ſhould 
neceffarilyand irvefiltibly determine us: but only 
like fo many ſoſt and gentle byaſſes, that are eaſi - 
I over -powered by our free · wills; when thoſe 
wills are — dy falſe principles, miſtaken 
reaſonings, intereſts, prejudice, and many more. 
Taſk, is Telf- love an innate principle? no doubt, 
it will be granted me. yet ſome ſuch difcourſes 
were made at Athens, concerning the incommodi- 
ties, and calamities of human liſe; that great num- 
bers of their youth (of both ſexes) either precipi- 
tated, or hanged; or drowned themſelves; nor 
could this unnatural” extravagance be reſtrained, 
till the magiſtrate ordered that the bodies of all ſelſ- 
murderers ſhould not be interred ; but flung out to 
the dogs; on the common dunghil. we ſee then, 
| that though there are innate principles, xnowled - 
ges, inſtincts, yet even the ſtrongeſt, and moſt na- 
- tural of them, do not always govern us: we can 
reſiſt them, can even efface them; a paſſion, an in- 
tereſt, a contrary example, a miſtaken reaſoning, 
and divers the like, may miflead us, notwithſtand- 
ing thoſe inſtinfts, knowledges, principles. | 
Laſt of all, you urge, that I endeavour in vain 
todeduce an obligation on men, to juſtice and o- 
ther moral virtues, from the example of God. for 
God is a Being that neither fears, nor wants, any 
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thing or perſon; ſo he is under no provocation, Þ 

or other reaſonable . i 1 9 3 

| prire, or grieve others: bu t oui = 

 nerally_are ſuch, iat to be unjuſt: is our —_— i 

we cannot provide againſt hunger, nakedneſs, dif 

grace, and other evils without ſome unjuſtice, ana 

other immorali ties. and hence it is, that ſm 
doubt not to ſay, the example of God is not (nor 

is by him intended) a rule or law to us: and that 

ä flak convenience is. the only true law of na · 3 

= ture and reaſon, to any being whatſoever. hut | 

they will grant, I hope; that the will of God is alſo 

alaw tous, if his meer practice and example is not. 

have I proved that God is the Maker, the Parent, 

and King of the world? if I have not; I do not go 


: about to perſuade them to juſtice, or other moral * 
. virtues, if I have, I fear it will be a law of conve- 
nience, to live and act, as always in his Gght. for 


let them but conſider God, as the Parent, Inſpector, 
y and Kingof the world ; and they cannot imagine, 
but that he diſlikes, and will puniſh the violence 
or other wrong of one child, and ſubject of his, 


. : gainſt another: ſo much more diſlike and nill it, 
than human parents or governors do: as he more 
4 perfectly ſees and knows the neceſſity of order 
; and peace, in this his family and kingdom. yet we 
n confeſs too, that he contents himſelf with only in- 
5 timating our duty to us, by his own example, by 


: the light of reaſon, and by innate knowledges ; 
without awing us to obedience, by preſent puniſh- | 
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